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Part IV. 
WEAK HEARTS AND WAYWARD FATES. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



ME. crampton's world-knowledge. 



' You, sir, who snule, superior to such trash. 
You judge of character by other rules ; 
Don't your rules sometimes fail you ? 

*^ What is the name of the big, dark-looking 
man, who went into the vestry to-day, Thomas?" 
said Kttle Mrs. Crampton, as she trotted home 
from church by her husband's side, on the Sun- 
day following the busy week which had wit- 
nessed her step-daughters' departure for the 
Continent with their chaperone, Mrs. Foster. 

" You axe certainly a great hand at descrip- 
tion," was the somewhat scornful answer of her 
lord. 
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MR. crampton's world-knowledge. 7 

considered the wide significance of that term ? 

We English, in our insular pride, are too fond 

of crying down other nations; as if, forsooth, 

the world held two great classes, foreigners and 

Englishmen." 

"And so it does," said the little woman, 

stoutly; " and foreigners are quite different from 

English people." Then her trouble returned. 

"Oh! Thomas," she said, with a sigh, " I do 

hope that man has no design upon the girls. 

Don't you think he seemed curious ?" 

Mr. Crampton was haunted with no such 

fears. 

" My good woman," he said, taking up his 

candle, " allow me to judge of these matters. 
I am accustomed to mix with men. You, — ^I 

don't say it to your disparagement, women 
are mostly alike in this, — ^you, I say, cannot 
possibly know the world in the same way. In 
the first place, Mr. Castorix is, I should say, a 
year or two older than myself — old enough, that 
is to say, to be EthePs father ; in the second 
place, this one day's intercourse has assured me 
that he is a perfect gentleman in all his ideas 
— accustomed, I should say, indeed, to mix in 
the very first society." 
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Completely satisfied with his own eloquence, 
Mr. Crampton retired to rest ; his wife, her fears 
partially allayed, followed his example. 

Mr. Castorix, in the mean time, a smile on 
his lips, in which contempt and trimnph seemed 
to blend, was making his way rapidly through 
London to the nearest railway-station. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LIFE AT A FRENCH "PENSION." 

There is notluDg to remember in me, 
Nothing I ever said with a grace, 
- Nothing I did that you cared to see, 
Nothing I was that deserves a place 
In your mind, — now I leave you, set you free. 

Ethel and Blanche, then, had begun their 
wanderings. Under the escort of the excellent 
and highly-principled widow-lady, proposed by 
Miss Brook, and approved of by their father, 
these two young girls had set out to see the 
world. They were in Paris, the centre of 
gaiety, the abode of brightness and glitter. 

Miss Brook, so far, had been right. The 
change of scene, and, consequently, of idea, the 
necessary business, the absence of exciting 
topics, even the very movement, had produced 
already a salutary effect on Ethel's mind. 

Since her interview with Miss Brook, the 
poor girl had heard of her dear Madame's death. 
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It had affected her deeply. She was inclined 
to blame herself severely for having been per- 
suaded to leave this kind friend of her child- 
hood. The feeling that she had died alone, or 
with only hirelings round her, cost the poor 
girl the bitterest pang she had known. 

She had another cause for grief, although 
this she scarcely acknowledged even to herself. 
With Madame de Motteville seemed to pass 
away the last link to the past. Through her, 
she might have heard of Erick, might have 
known how he received the news of what Ethel, 
in her self-torment, looked upon now as her 
desertion. The one link was broken. He 
could never know what pain that step had cost 
her. 

Ethel was trying to put away Erick out of 
her heart and /life, to consider him as entirely 
apart from herself. She believed he had ac- 
cepted — accepted thankfully — ^the release she 
had tremblingly offered. 

'^ Had it not been so," said the girl to herself, 
^^ surely, surely he would have sought me out." 

He must have known, she thought, if not 
through Madame, at least through his aimt, of 
the change in their circumstances. Miss Brook 
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had heard, he would, therefore, have heard of 
some of the trials to which she had been sub- 
jected since her return to her father's house. 
And yet — not a word, not a sign. 

She loved him with the devotion of a heart 
that was young and single, untouched with the 
world's poisoning blight ; still, as she thought,, 
she felt, in her soul, a certain indignant anger.. 
He knew that the world was cruel — and — he^ 
had allowed her to meet it alone. 

^^ It is my own fault — my own fault," Ethel 
would sob to herself, in those dark, cheerless 
nights, when sleep would not come, when her 
every sense would be painfully alive, and yet 
deep down in her true heart was the bitterest 
pang of all. He, her soul's ideal, had been 
wanting in chivalry, in faith. Not even to 
Blanche did she breathe a suspicion of this ;. 
but, all the more, it rankled in her heart, a 
gi-owing wound. 

The girl's face had taken a sad look in these^ 
last days. The grey eyes seemed deeper in 
colour, her cheek was very pale, she rarely 
smiled ; but the bright auburn of the hair, the 
pencilled eye-brows, the dark lines under the 
eye, the beautiful roundness of youth, made 
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the sadness even attractive. It was an incon- 
gruity indeed, but one that was tender and 
interesting. The eye, that was drawn by the 
fairness, lingered, to trace out for itself the 
history of the sweet, sad face. 

Many were the eyes that followed les belles 
demoiselles Anglaises as they walked through 
the streets and boulevards of Paris, or sat in 
the gardens. They had apartments in a small 
pension in the Faubourg St.-Honor6. It was 
faced by an English church, and flanked by an 
educational establishment; it ought, therefore, 
to have been most correct in its tone. The 
lady at the head of the house had been known 
by Miss Brook for many years. The tariff 
was moderate, and, although luxuries did not 
abound, yet the house was comfortable, and 
very central as to position. 

The two girls enjoyed their new life tho- 
roughly. The universal gaiety was infectious. 
Blanche was full of life and spirits; and 
gradually, as the days went by, Ethel began 
to think less of the troubles and mistakes of her 
life. She was very young ; life was before her, 
limitless in its possibilities of good ; dormant 
lope sprang up, once more, in her heart. 
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" It will all come right in the endy^^ said the- 
girl, to herself. " And if not, why should I 
think too much about the future ? The present 
is mine, I will enjoy." For at Ethel's age 
nothing is irrevocable. 

The two girls liked their companion, and for 
this, among other things, that she left them 
pretty much to themselves. 

Mrs. Foster was a lady of about thirty years 
of age. Five years before she had lost her 
husband, being left absolutely alone in the 
world, and with only a very small income. 
She might have had a home with her relations, 
but she was restless and dissatisfied. After her 
first year of mourning she had taken to wan- 
dering. She was a woman with a pale, cold 
face, expressionless grey eyes, white hands,— :- 
of which she was very proud, — and a grand 
profusion of dull, brown hair. Mrs. Foster 
was pleased with her position. Her likes and 
disUkes were never very strong; but, in her 
own way, she liked Ethel and Blanche. 

She had entered upon her task with a full 
intention of acting up to the exigencies of the 
position. Nothing could have been more praise- 
worthy than her demeanour on those first few 
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evenings of the table-cPhdte dinner. She sat 
l)etween her young ladies, erect, watchful, a 
perfect dragon of propriety. Bold would have 
heen the man who had ventured to address 
a remark to either. 

The little pension was, at the time, a toler- 
ably fair representative of the great city in 
whose heart it stood. The house was full, 
brimming over with guests, and, among those 
guests, almost every nationality in Europe was 
represented. There were Russians and Poles, 
Germans and Danes, Italians and Greeks, 
English and Americans, Spaniards and French. 

Gossip abounded, as was natural. The 
pretty little Dane, who was studying for the 
stage, and who lived in the pension, under her 
mother s protection, was supposed to be coquet- 
ting with her singing-master, who certainly 
devoted much time to the perfecting of her 
voice; the dark-haired, low-browed Italian 
lady, who made herself universally agreeable, 
had run away from her husband, and was main- 
taining herself no one knew' how ; the stout, 
purse-proud Englishman, with a cameo breast- 
pin of fabulous value, and a big diamond, which 
glittered everlastingly on his little finger, had 
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married a pretty little housemaid, and was 
painfully jealous of her smallest attentions to 
any one but himself; the good-looking Ameri- 
can lady, married, and of a certain age, was 
visibly making love to the handsome, olive- 
skinned Spaniard. 

It was this last '^'petite comedie/' as Madame 
Leduc — the good-natured mistress of the house 
— ^termed it, which so painfully aroused Mrs. 
Foster's indignation. Not for worlds would 
she have accepted a civility from Mrs. James ; 
and when, upon a certain occasion, it was pro- 
posed by Madame Leduc, who liked to see her 
pendonnaires on good terms, that Mrs. Foster s 
party and that of the fair American should 
make joint use of an order to see one of the 
show-places round Paris, the widow drew 
herself up, and looked haughtily repellent. 

Madame Leduc smiled, and made herself 
agreeable to her English guests. She had her 
full share of admiration for les belles demoi- 
selles AnglaiseSy and did not wish them to be 
ennuyees. Her fears, however, were premature. 
Five or six days of this strict supervision were 
quite enough to tire Mrs. Foster. 

She was delicate ; the girls were energetic. 
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and anxious to see everything, — she had friends 
in Paris who were clamorous for her society ; 
they were always perfectly happy together. 
Besides, as Mrs. Foster began to feel, she had 
intended to amuse herself. In fulfilling her 
plan of visiting the Continent, the lady had 
certain ulterior views, which this severity of 
aspect did not serve to advance. 

Mrs. Foster absented herself occasionally 
during the day, — ^the girls were old enough, 
she said, to manage their little excursions by 
themselves, — and to relax a little in her vigi- 
lance of demeanour at the dinner-table. Mrs. 
James was not quite so bad, after all, only 
demonstrative, like other Americans, and she 
seemed very good-natured ; the Spaniard was 
certainly handsome ; the Frenchman, who sat 
near Mrs. Foster at dinner, was amusing. The 
haughty Englishwoman relaxed. She and her 
young ladies began to be on something Kke 
intimate terms with a few of the people in the 
house. Such was the state of afiiairs when, 
one evening, about a week after their arrival, 
a stranger walked into the long dining-room. 

His appearance produced quite a commotion. 
Madame Leduc rose and greeted him warmly ; 



^ 
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the eyes of the pretty Kttle Dane sparkled as 
he shook hands with her and her mother ; the 
American lady watched him up the room, look- 
ing through her gold-rimmed eye-glasses ; the 
Spaniard scowled. 

The new-comer seemed totally unconcerned. 
He looked searchingly round the room, as if 
for a well-known face, then walked to the head 
of the table, where Madame Leduc sat, Ethel 
and Blanche close beside her. 

^^ Have you ever seen such an ugly man?" 
whispered the younger sister to the elder, 
confident in the general ignorance of Eng- 
lish. 

" Hush ! " replied Ethel ; " he is coining our 
way. 

She looked down into her plate, blushing, 
she scarcely knew why. 

"Weel Mademoiselle be — so good," said 
Madame's cheerful voice, trying painfully to 
bring out the English words. ^^ A leetle room 
— so — that is good — mille pardons — -par iciy 
Monsieur. '^ 

And before that burning blush had passed 
from Ethel's face, the stranger was beside her, 
looking down on her from his superior height, 

VOL. III. c 
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— ^looking down, with a slow, restful smile, that 
made the strong face almost beautiful. 

Mrs. Foster did not see the look ; she was 
busy over her Frenchman and an omelette; 
Madame Leduc was bustling about to supply 
the wants of the new-comer. 

Ethel, who felt rather than saw that smile, 
raised her eyes to the stranger's face. And 
there, involuntarily, her eyes rested. The face 
recalled a memory. It set her wondering. 
Where, when, how had she seen it before? 
Was the memory of pleasure or of pain ? 

If memory there were, it was confused and 
dream-like. In the effort to remember, she 
almost forgot her present position — forgot that 
eyes were on every side of her; that she, a 
modest English girl, was gazing fixedly at this 
stranger, whom, in all probability, she had 
never seen before. 

Ethel was too really well-mannered, too un- 
versed in the ways of the world, to be able to 
carry off this little mistake, or to show herself 
utterly unconscious. She could not gaze at 
people absently, or look beyond them with the 
pretence of not seeing them at all. The stranger 
turned from her ; his face was at rest : one would 
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almost have thought that, intentionally, he was 
submitting himself to her scrutiny ; but Ethel 
had no sooner discovered that she was watching 
him, than she dropped her eyes, and, turning 
away in great confusion, began talking rapidly ' 
to Blanche. 

And again the stranger smiled. " Pauvre 
petit oiseau" he said, under his breath. 

A few moments more and the company began 
to move. His dinner was scarcely begun ; but 
he rose, waited for the English ladies, and held 
the door open, making them a stately bow as 
they passed out into the hall. 

Ethel and Blanche went up to their room. 
There was a public drawing-room in the pen- 
sioriy to which, as a general rule, they went 
after dinner ; but Ethel felt suddenly tired or 
shy — unwilling, perhaps, to face again that 
stranger's meaning smile. 

" I shall not go down again to-night," she said. 
^ ^ Oh, do !" cried Blanche. ^ ^ Mrs. Foster is sure 
to be going out somewhere, and it 's rather fun." 
The door opened. '^ Here she is," continued 
the girl. ^^ Mrs. Foster, are you going out ? for 
Ethel is tired, and I don't like to go down alone ; 
people stare so." 
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" No. I have no engagement for this eve- 
ning," said Mrs. Foster, pausing by the glass ta 
raise her jfront hair with her fingers; ^^and I 
shall certainly go down, for I want particularly 
to talk to Madame." 

'' Why ?" asked Blanche. * 

" To have a little chat. The fact is, I am 
anxious to find out something about this new 
arrival. I have seldom seen so distinguished- 
looking a man. Miss Ethel," — and Mrs. Foster 
gave the girl a little poke, wtich was intended to 
be funny,_^^ you have certainly made aconquest."^ 

This she said, smiling, firm in the quiet con- 
viction that no such girlish charms as EtheFa 
could move this stem, middle-aged man ; that 
on their exit fi:om the room, to her, not to* 
Ethel, had that stately bow been made. 

" What nonsense !" said Ethel, faintly. 

She was tired of Mrs. Foster's vapid talk ; 
she wished to be left alone, that she might free 
herself from this perplexing doubt, that she 
might find out where she had seen this 
strangers face before. And yet there was an 
unconfessed sense of triumph in the girl's soul 
that night. Her love had been given unsought ; 
taken, then put away as a thing of no value. 
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In the heart of the man for whom she really 
cared, the face that men and women praised as 
fair had never awakened — at least, so she 
believed — one emotion of tenderness, one self- 
forgetting thought. Here, she had been seen 
once, by a stem man, whose lined face and 
furrowed brow told of much conflict with the 
world, and into the man's eyes unbidden the 
love-light had cbme. 

Ethel had known what it was to adore, — ^to be 
ready, if need were, to lay down her young life 
for the loved. To be adored was a new thing ; 
and in this being adored there is a strange 
intoxication for the untaught heart of a suscep- 
tible woman, especially when the worshipper is 
strong, self-contained, has the inherent attri- 
bute of power. 

It was the foreshadowing of this adoration 
that Ethel, with her woman's instinct, had read 
in the stranger's face that day. 

Of him she pondered as, her mind in a 
strange tumult, she lay upon the sofa that 
evening trying to read a French novel, but 
too much engrossed with the story of her own 
life to be able to give much attention or sym- 
pathy to the manifold woes of the heroine. 
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CHAPTER X. 



LlfiON CASTORIX. 



Some souls lose all things but the love of beauty ; 
And by that love they are redeemable ; 
For in love and beauty they acknowledge good ; 
And good is God — the great Necessity. 

LifcON Castorix had always been a keen observer^ 
He had the dangerous power of being able to 
fix at once on the weaknesses of a character, 
and, through the weakness, of ruling it. 

For many years the world had been his play- 
thing. He had enjoyed his power over mind ; 
he had used it like a skilful gamester for the 
furthering of his own ends — erids, however, 
which were seldom seriously pursued. One or 
two grandes passions this man had experienced 
in his life ; but they dated from the days of 
his youth. Of late years he had simply amused 
himself by playing with the weaknesses of men 
and women. And yet they liked him. He 
was a favourite in society. His ironical speeches 
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were laughed at as clever jests, his occasional 
roughness of manner was looked upon as a 
talented man's eccentricity. 

Ladies made him their confidant, because he 
never talked scandal of others, and was tender 
and sympathizing to themselves ; men trusted 
him because he was old and ugly — a brilliant 
and versatile talker among them, but, they 
flattered themselves, profoundly uninteresting 
to women. 

And thus it came about that Leon .Castorix 
knew secrets, had been shown the skeleton of 
many a heart, reigned as a king among his 
kind. But the man was not satisfied. The 
dream of three years before was in his mind as 
freshly as when first it had dawned upon him, 
called up by the idealism of that little German 
book, fixed and deepened by the troubled face 
and soft confiding of the young English girl. 

Erick had commanded his protegee to forget 
the incident of her meeting with this stranger, 
— ^never to think or speak of it again ; and his 
willing slave had obeyed him ; but the stranger 
had never forgotten. 

He had made an effort, indeed, to shake off 
the memory. . He had sought, in high places 
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and low, for one gentle sympathizer; but re- 
membrance had been too strong for him, and 
his search had been in vain. He knew them 
all too well, these women of his world, with 
their gleams of pure and tender feeling, and 
their deep plague-spot of selfishness, or worse. 
In spite of himself, his mind had lingered 
tenderly on the pure, simple English child, 
whom, in all probability, he should never see 
again. 

He was in this state, sufiering from consum- 
mate weariness of his world and himself, when, 
by a mere chance, he had come upon Erick, 
alone, and at his mercy, in the wilds of his 
father's country. 

The father of L^on Castorix was a Greek, his 
mother an Italian; he had been born and brought 
up in Paris. No wonder, then, that he was 
somewhat cosmopolitan in his tastes. But to 
his native land, the shores of the blue jEgean, 
he had always been wont to retire when his 
mind was peculiarly burdened with weariness 
or disgust. He had faithful followers there, 
who would have laid down their lives for him, 
and among whom he was as a god. These men 
had been ready enough to help him in his 
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<iesigns on the sleeping EngKshman. They 
would have been willing, indeed, to have pro- 
<5eeded to far greater extremities. But L(ion 
did not hate his young rival. It would not 
have been in his nature to hurt so fair a type 
of humanity. He was Greek enough to feel 
keenly the power of beauty. All he desired 
was to gain his own ends, and in this he had 
been eminently successful. 

Ldon felt rather proud of his own finesse that 
evening in the long dining-room, as he sat 
beside the young English girl, — developed, as 
he was not slow to perceive, into a glorious 
woman, — as he heard the ring of her voice, as 
he knew, by the candid gaze, the swift con- 
fusion, the vivid blush, that he had produced 
jsome impression on her mind. 

Such a man as he would not risk the success 
of his plans by any undue precipitancy. The 
look of quiet respect with which he saluted the 
widow on her exit from the dining-room was 
meant. He desired to draw her into the circle 
of his fascinating power, — to make her, from 
the first, his friend and ally. 

Mrs. Foster and Blanche found him in the 
drawing-room that evening. He was chatting 
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confidentially with Madame Leduc, but on 
their appearance he rose, and offered his seat 
on the sofa to Mrs. Foster. 

^^ Strange," said Madame Leduc, lightly, 
^^that M. Castorix, an old friend of my own, 
should also be well known to Monsieur, the 
father of Mesdemoiselles ! He brings letters, he 
tells me." 

Mrs. Foster looked delighted; M. Castorix 
bowed politely. Blanche, who had been airing 
her small stock of French on a chivalrous old 
Frenchman, warm admirer of the English nation 
in general and this pretty little English girl in 
particular, stopped in the midst of an elaborate 
sentence, and turned her head. 

^ ^ Letters from home ! " she said ; ^ ^ how nice ! '^ 

^' The little parcelis addressed to Mademoiselle 
Blanche. Is it not so ? " said M. Castorix, with 
a winning smile, taking it from his pocket. 

^' Thank you," said the young girl. " He is 
not so ugly after all," she thought ; " and how 
very kind ! " 

The chivalrous old Frenchman received little 
more attention from Blanche that evening. 

Drawing in her chair to Mrs. Foster's side, 
she joined in the conversation between her and 
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their new friend, who took care to make himself 
delightfully agreeable. 

Mrs. Foster went upstairs that evening in a 
flutter of self-sltisfaction, for M. Castorix pos- 
sessed to perfection the power of putting his 
companions on the best of terms with themselves^ 
— ^those of his companions, at least, whom he 
desired to please. 

Ethel was still on the sofa when Mrs. Foster 
and Blanche returned to her room. 

^^ A charming person," said the widow, sitting 
down beside the girl, and looking admiringly 
at her own white hands — ^he had certainly 
pressed them with unnecessary fervour when 
he said good-night. ^^ So agreeable and well 
informed," she continued ; ^' and, strange to- 
say, ' Ethel, he turns out to be one of your 
father's friends. He has brought letters and 
messages without end. So kind of Mr. Crampton. 
He thought we might want a little assistance, 
and has begged him to look after us ; not but 
what I am fully competent to the task of taking 
you about, and so on ; still a man is a man, and, 
in case of need, it is pleasant to have a friend 
to whom one can appeal." 

"Who are you talking about?" said Ethel,. 
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looking up, with flushed cheeks. During those 
^oKtary hours the memory had come to the girl 
of when and how she had seen that face, and, 
with it, a feeling of strong repulsion. In the 
light of her womanhood's knowledge she had 
reviewed that scene on the steamer. Shocked 
and horrified, she had determined never again 
to speak to this man ; and yet — a friend of her 
father's — this would make all the difference. It 
was difficult to connect the ideas. 

" Why," said Blanche, proceeding to throw 
off her ribbons and trinkets, ^^we mean the 
strange man who came in at dinner-time. He 
is staying in the house, and — " 

^^ But he canH be a friend of papa's," broke 
in Ethel. 

^' But he w," said Blanche, laughing. "What 
an unbeliever you are, Ethel! Now are you 
satisfied ?" and she threw down the little packet 
on the sofa. 

" I suppose I must be," said Ethel, sighing. 

" And he is very nice, and not nearly so 
ugly as I thought," pursued Blanche, " though 
he does treat me like, a little child^ caUing me 
helle enfant^ and the rest. I suppose it is a 
way these French people have." 
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"He is quite old enough to be your father, 
my dear," said Mrs. Foster, rather severely y 
and then she turned to the mirror. " Oh ! 
Ethel," she continued, plaintively, " does this 
tie become me ? I fear, after all, it is not my 
colour ; and my head-dress looks as if it had 
walked out of the ark. I must really get some- 
thing new.'* 

"We must go out shopping to-morrow," 
said Ethel, languidly. She generally took a 
deep interest in these questions of the toilette, 
but on this night her mind was fall of a 
wholly different subject. 

"You look rather pale to-night, Ethel," 
said Mrs. Foster, stooping over the sofa, with 
some concern in her face. " Does your head 
ache?" 

" Nothing to speak of," replied the girl, 
impatiently; and Mrs. Foster, seeing the 
sisters were in no mood for conversation, went 
up to her own room. She thought much that 
night of the square-shouldered stranger. He 
was a man of a certain age; he was a wan- 
derer; evidently he had money, as e^ddently 
was cosmopolitan in his tastes. He had con- 
versed with her in French as if he had been 
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a native ; he had talked with knowledge of 
German literature; he had a smattering of 
English, and spoke Greek and Italian equally 
well. 

" How such a man would suit me!'' thought 
Mrs. Foster. ''I cannot settle down, and life 
in England is detestable." She determined to 
make herself agreeable to the new-comer. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE HAND OF A MASTER. 

Then dulcet music swelled 
Concordant with the life-string of the soul ; 
It throbbed in sweet and languid beatings there, 
Catching new life from transitory death, — 
Like the vague sighings of a wind at even, 
That wakes the wavelets of the slumbering sea, 
And dies on the creation of its breath, 
And sinks and rises, falls and swells^ by fits : 
Was the pure stream of feeling 
That sprung from those sweet notes. 

Ethel was taking lessons in singing. She 
was very anxious to excel ; and as they had 
not been able to afford the luxury of a piano 
in her own room, it was her habit to go down 
every morning, after her premier deje4ner, for 
an hour's practice in the drawing-room of the 
pension. As a general rule, she had the room 
to herself, no one appearing downstairs until 
the bell rang for second dejeuner. 

Mrs. Foster was very scrupulous in her 
adhesion to this delightful foreign habit. She 
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gloried in these morning hours, when, in 
dressing-gown and slippers, she eonld fuss and 
fume, take down bows and bonnets, and put 
them together again, plan the day's costume, 
and coil up her massive hair. 

Blanche very often went with her sister to 
the drawing-room ; but on this particular occa- 
sion, the day following the stranger's arrival, 
the young lady was lazy. 

^^ I shall take another nap," she said, settling 
herself down among her pillows when her 
chocolate and craison had been discussed. 
'' Do you know, Ethel, you are sometimes 
provokingly active ? " 

^^ And somebody else is provokingly lazy,'^ 
answered Ethel, with a smile. 

The lazy person answered by a yawn, and 
Ethel, who had finished her dressing, took up 
her portfolio and went downstairs alone. 

She felt a little gloomy that morning, and 
the aspect of the house was certainly not 
enlivening. Men, in dirty-white linen over- 
alls, were making an effort to brighten the 
dingy wall, a smell of bouillon and cooked 
vegetables pervaded the air. Madame, in the 
extremity of deshabille^ and too busy to do 
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more than nod a good-morning, was bustling 
about between kitchen and drawing-room, 
cutting up yards of bread into suitable slices, 
and laying out bottles of vin ordinaire on the 
breakfast-table. 

"It is very nasty,'^ said Ethel, nearly 
sliding over some wine that had been spilt 
in the hall. " And, oh! I do declare, there is 
some one at the piano." 

She stopped at the drawing-room door. 
Yes, it was true, chords were being lightly 
struck. A voice, evidently that of a man, was 
humming a chansonnette. He was singing in 
a low, dreamy tone, putting forth no power ; 
but there was, in the murmured song, an 
artistic feeling, a tender pathos, that went to 
the girl's soul. 

" It must be the little Dane's music- 
master," she said to herself; " he is waiting 
for her small ladyship. I will creep in and 
listen." 

The door was open, she went in quietly, 
seated herself on one of the big sofas, and 
took up a book by way of excuse. Then, 
first, looking before her, she became aware that 
those broad shoulders, and square, massive 
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proportions, could by no means belong to the 
little shrivelled Italian whom she had so often 
watched in and out, .pitying him, in her 
tender girl's heart, for his hopeless case. 

Her impulse was to go away as noiselessly 
as she had come; but even as she rose the 
spirit of the music changed. Suddenly the 
voice seemed to grow, to swell out, to put 
itself forth in all its grandeur. 

Crash, crash went the chords. It was the 
trampling of many feet, the tread of horses 
moving forward, all to the accompaniment of 
a martial hymn, which rose and fell with a wild 
rhythmical cadence, — now soaring upwards 
to the heavens, now sweeping down over the 
multitude, — spending itself in passionate en- 
treaties, in urgent pleas. 

Ethel sat entranced. It was almost as if 
that mighty voice had forbidden her to stir, 
and yet the singer seemed utterly unconscious 
of her presence. 

A man's voice has strange power over a 
woman. When, to the storm of sound, silence 
succeeded, Ethel did not even wish to move. 
She had forgotten her resolution, she had set 
aside her fears ; her one desire was to know 
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more of this man, who had power to move 
her even to the soul. 

He turned round on his music-stool, and 
she went up to him. Looking up at him, a 
child's wonder in her kindling face, ^' It is 
beautiful," she said, softly, '^ to be able to 
sing like that." 

^^You think so, mon enfant f^^ he an- 
swered. 

There was that in his voice which set her at 
^ase at once, — made her ashamed of her childish 
fears. This grey-headed man, large in soul, 
experienced in the ways of the world, looked 
upon her as a child ; and was she not a child, 
in comparison with him ? 

'^ And yet," he continued, '' it is a gift that 
many more possess than we imagine. Men and 
women are often ignorant of their own powers. 
They require to be taught. Do we not see how 
the block of marble lies in the quarry, un- 
formed and lifeless ? It is touched by the 
hand of the master, wrought through long days 
a,nd nights of toil, and, behold! the marble 
lives, — yes, it may even be for ages." 

He was looking down upon her, and, involun- 
tarily, Ethel trembled. 
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" The hand of a master," he repeated, — and 
with one of his large, powerful hands, he drew 
her to the piano, with the other opened her 
little music-portfolio, which, in the mean time, 
he had taken from the piano. 

Ethel thought he was treating her with some 
freedom, and felt angry with herself for not 
being able to resent it. All she could do, at 
the moment, was to shrink back, like a timid 
child. "Oh! please," she said, "I must be 
going upstairs ; Mrs. Foster wiU wonder what 
has become of me." 

He smiled calmly, not fi'eeing her from his^ 
grasp. "Will she, Mademoiselle? I rather 
think not. Come, you are no child. Suppose 
me your master — singing-master, hien entendti. 
Let me hear if you have this power of song ; 
or, to give you courage, shall I sing again ? — 
something gentle, this time." 

Looking up into her face, he sang, in low 
undertones, a soft, sensuous, Venetian barca- 
rolle. Italian was an unknown tongue to Ethel ; 
she did not understand the words he was ad- 
dressing to her; but there was something in 
the tone of the singer that made her look away 
hastily, and busy herself with a book. She 
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did not see then his tender smile, as he gazed 
still at her downcast face. 

The song over, he was once more the instruc- 
tor, dry and business-like. 

Ethel was ashamed even of that momentary 
-confiision. ^^ How stupid I am becoming!" 
she said to herself. '^ Of course a singer like 
this cannot help throwing expression into 
everything he sings." And thinking that, after 
all, simplicity would be the best policy, she 
obeyed his imperative gestures, and sang, to 
his accompaniment, a little French song she 
had been learning. 

When it was over, he made no comment. 
Ethel, for the moment, was a little disappointed* 
Her singing that morning had astonished ev^n 
herself. The ring of that wonderful voice was 
in her ear; those searching eyes — for he had 
looked at her as he played — seemed to be draw- 
ing out her soul. She had felt, as she sang, 
something of the artist's power. And the 
sudden silence half-frightened her, — made her 
feel ashamed of her unusual effort. 

She stood beside him, scarcely knowing 
what to do, feeling painfully shy and self- 
conscious. 
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The face of her self-appointed master had^ 
meanwhile, grown thoughtful. 

" It is well," he said, at last, rising from the 
piano and shutting it. ^^Mademoiselle has 
profited from her first lesson. Sit down now, 
and we will talk about it.'^ 

'' But," began Ethel. 

^^ But is not a pretty word, Mademoiselle,"' 
he interrupted, making a grimace. ^^ Mis» 
Blanche is taking a long sleep ; Madame la 
gouvernante is occupied ; there is yet half an 
hour before breakfast." 

Ethel had taken her place on the sofa, in 
obedience to the stranger's wish. His words 
and manner were so natural, that she could not 
bear to suspect him ; and yet, in spite of her- 
self, some of the fears and doubts of the previous 
evening were crowding in upon her mind. 

^^ How did you come to know papa?" she 
said, rather abruptly. The downright frank- 
ness of the question staggered L^on Castorix 
for a moment. He was accustomed to the 
circuitous modes of reaching information prac- 
tised by the many intriguantes with whom he 
had come into contact of late years. This 
downright frankness of an EngUsh girl had not 
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been taken into his calculation, as an element 
of difficulty, in the task he had set himself. 

'^ Comment y mon enfant I^^ he said, after a 
moment's hesitation, looking away from the 
honest grey eyes. "It is an acquaintance of 
many years," he continued, more readily. " In 
this way, no doubt. Mademoiselle will account 
for the interest I take in herself and her 
sister." 

Utterly unsuspecting, Ethel looked up into 
his face with a smile. " Yes," she said, " I 
understand." And she regarded him with an 
added interest, — began, indeed, to frame a little 
romance of her own, about that night in the 
steamer. 

He had probably met her own mother. Ethel 
was said to be very like her. It might pos- 
sibly be that it was this likeness which had 
prompted him to his exertions that evening in 
their behalf; and, while she thought thus, only 
too happy to cast out of her mind the vague 
suspicion of treachery and evil-meaning in this 
man, seemingly so candid and true, his voice^ 
moved by a deep pathos, broke upon her ear. 
" I am a vieux bonhomme ! Mees Eth^e," he 
said ; and, in the presence of this fresh child of 
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nature, lie did indeed feel himself to be old, — 
" not good for much, as you will perceive. You 
must allow me to make use of Monsieur your 
good father's permission, to help you and your 
sister, if I can. I would ask to be your friend.'' 

He rose as he spoke, and, looking down upon 
her a little anxiously, held out his hand. 

Ethel had always been impressionable. The 
sad pathos in his voice moved her. 

^^ He has suffered," she said to herself; '^ he 
has had a hard life." 

With a woman's consoling instinct, she put 
her hand into his. 

^^ Thank you," she said, gently; ^^yes, in- 
deed, if my friendship can be of any value to 
you." 

What followed seemed like a dream to Ethel. 
She thought, afterwards, as she sat alone in her 
room, that she must have been someway mis- 
taken. The lined face seemed to her to grow 
deeply earnest, the brow worked, the eyes 
gleamed, he wrung convulsively the little hand 
she offered, pressed it to lips that burned like 
fire, and, in a moment, was gone, leaving her 
in a ferment of wonder and dismay. She did 
not see him again that day, nor on the next, 
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nor on the next, — did not see him until she began 
to wonder at his absence, to wish, ever so 
faintly, that she might hear his strange voice 
again, that she might know the meaning of 
that sudden emotion. Her mind, in fact, was 
occupied with him ; and this, for the moment, 
was the very most that L6on Castorix could 
desire. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MISS Gordon's triumph. 

Alas, that love should be a blight and snare 
To those who seek all sympathies in one ! 

But Ethel had not forgotten Erick. Her heart 
cried out for him still. This total separation 
made a blank in her life that nothing could 
fill. She had a friendly feeling towards L^on, 
a great admiration for his genius, even a kind 
of gratitude for his affectionate interest; for, 
strange as it may appear, with Ethel's peculiar 
attractions, this foreigner was the first person 
who had really made her feel her power among 
men. 

^^ I am beautiful," Ethel would say to herself, 
reading in the eyes of this man his very evident 
admiration, and, with the thought, her heart 
would rejoice; but the rejoicing was not for 
him. 

Drawing back her hair from, her face, she 
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would gaze at herself in the glass. ^^If he 
could see me now!" was the thought of her- 
heart. 

Her friend, the companion of her childhood, 
the embodiment to her of all that was strongest 
and most beautiful in life, reigned still with an 
undisputed sway in the girl's soul. She longed 
for him, and stiU more earnestly, as the long 
days went by. For this had been one source 
of Ethel's great alacrity to leave England. 
Erick had gone abroad ; she knew that this gay 
city was one of his favourite haunts. It was 
more than possible that he might be in Paris^ 
now, — ^that in the course of their wanderings 
they might meet. And then, Ethel said to 
herself, she would be able to judge of his feel- 
ings towards her. With this new-born faith in 
herself, she did not fear, as she might once have 
done, that such meeting would be distasteful to- 
him. 

^^ He must care," she thought ; ^^ and, if not, 
I will make him." 

Alas ! for the dreams of the young soul, 
and, alas ! for their dreary fulfilment. Ethel's- 
suspicions were true. Erick was, all the time, 
nearer to her than she thought; and at last,. 
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when she had been in Paris about a fortnight, 
the vaguely-hoped-for meeting came. 

On a late autumn-day, bright, but very cold, 
Ethel and Blanche were walking rapidly along 
the Champs Elys^es. They were chatting gaily 
enough, and looking busily from right to left. 
The Empress's carriage was expected to pass 
that way, and the two girls cherished an ardent 
admiration for the then queen-regnant of beauty 
and fashion. 

Standing together, they looked down the 
crowded, brilliant avenue. A handsome equi- 
page was dashing along in their direction. 

'' Those mt^^i be English horses," said Blanche, 
firm in her belief in the superiority of every- 
thing that belonged to her native country. 
'^ What splendid creatures ! Ethel, do look." 

But Ethel had crept behind a tree ; she was 
looking out with a pale face and quivering lips. 

^^What is it?" cried the young sister. 
^^ Ethel, darling, why do you look like that ?" 

" Hush !" and, laying her finger on her lips, 
the girl drew her young sister behind the 
friendly shelter. ^^ They shall not see us." 

But she had not been quite swift enough in 
her movement. The fair-haired lady, superb 
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in green velvet, and soft, cloud-like lace, who 
occupied one seat in the carriage, had turned 
her head in their direction, and, in spite of 
herself, Ethel met those eyes — cruel eyes, 
with a cold light of triumph in their lofty 
disdain. 

The lady whispered a word in her com- 
panion's ear. Ethel felt sure it was about 
them. Would he, too, turn to her a cold, con- 
temptuous gaze ? No, he only shook his head 
with a smile. Then he did not even wish to 
see them. 

It all happened in a moment; the carriage 
swept past ; Ethel was left there, standing as if 
in a dream. 

Some officious person offered her a chair. 
She sank down into it, and pressed her hand 
to her head. What had she seen, or had it 
been only a dream? Was it the Empress's 
carriage that had swept past ? Who was the 
beautiftd lady in velvet and lace ? 

She looked up piteously. Blanche was stand- 
ing beside her — sympathy and indignation 
struggling together in her face. 

^^ Do you know," said Ethel, with the ghost 
of a smile, " I thought I saw — Why do you 
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look at me so, Blanche ? It must have been a 
mistake." 

" Come away, darling Ethel," said the young 
champion, ^'and never mind them. Miss 
Gordon is a horrid old thing, and I am sm'e 
she has been telling Erick a lot of stories, 
though, indeed, he is almost as bad to believe 
them. I mean to find him out, and tell him 
exactly what I think." 

For Erick had been too much of a brother to 
Blanche for her to stand in any awe of him. 

Her vigorous words awoke her sister to a 
sense of the reality of things. 

'' No, no, Blanche," she said, impressively ; 
^^ indeed you must do nothing of the kind. 
We," — she continued, with a kind of dreamy 
sadness, — ^^I — I mean — you were too young, 
•dear — have been wrong altogether, I think. 
Erick is nothing to us." 

^' But ho is" persisted the child ; '' when he 
made us call him our brother ; when lie said 
we should always be his sisters. Ethel, how 
can you say such things?" 

^^He was not our brother," answered the 
older sister. She spoke painfully, with her 
hand to her side, as if a weight were oppress- 
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ing her ; ^^ we have no brother, Blanche, — 
none." 

The slow tears were in her eyes, but she 
would not weep. People were on every side 
of her ; that gay carriage might return. She 
sat passively, her head leaning against the 
trunk of the tree under which her seat was 
placed, her eyes looking out into what seemed 
like a shifting cloud of faces and dresses. Gay 
voices rang in her ear, — children's laughter, 
the jangling of money, the hum and whistle of 
the merry-go-round, all mingled together in 
one uncertain buzz, that seemed to daze her. 

She tried to think. How had this new pain 
-come ? What had she expected, then, that this 
bitter sense of disappointment and betrayal 
should cut, like cold steel, into her heart ? 
Had she not given him up once and for 
ever? 

The thinking was too hard for her. She 
jumped up suddenly from the chair. 

^' Come, Blanche, come home ; this place 
will send me mad." 

^^ Quatre sous^'' cried the officious person, who 
had favoured her with a chair. '' Quatre sous^ 
Mademoiselle^ sHl vous plait J^ 
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" What does he say?" said Ethel, wearily^ 
Everything seemed to bewilder her. 

" It 's for the chair, I suppose," replied 
Blanche. '^ Where is your purse ? " 

Ethel felt in her pocket. " How stupid ! I 
must have forgotten to bring it out." 

" And / haven't so much as a sou to my 
name," said the little spendthrift, whose allow- 
ance was always heavily mortgaged before it 
came to hand. 

" Nous — -payerons — d^emam," said Blanche, 
with considerable difficulty. 

'^ MaisJ^ — The man put out his hands with a 
shrug. He had no idea of being cheated. 

The little scene had drawn attention. A 
small crowd was collecting round the two girls. 

^^ This is intensely disagreeable," said EtheL 
She was in an agony of fear lest that carriage, 
with its brilliant occupants, so heedless, appa- 
rently, of all human cares, should pass again. 

She had scarcely time to fear, before the fear 
was set at r^st. A tall man, head and shoulders 
above the crowd, had put his arm over Ethel, 
and dropped the disputed coppers into the 
man's hand. This done, he addressed the two 
girls somewhat gravely. 
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"It is not well that Mesdemoiselles should 
walk in Paris alone." 

He offered his arm to the trembling Ethel. 
She looked up into his face, and there was 
comprehending sympathy in the eyes that met 
hers. 

" I take the privilege of a Mend, Mees 
Ethfele,'^ said Ldon Castorix, pressing her arm, 
ever so slightly, to his side. " You will allow 
me; is it not so?'' 

No answer came from the quivering lips ; but 
there was gratitude in the heart of the deserted 
girl. 

When they went in, about half-an-hour later, 
Mrs. James, the American lady, was standing 
outside the door of her room, on the first land- 
ing. With rather a mischievous look in her 
eyes, she watched Ethel as she climbed the 
stone stairs, Mr. Castorix some steps behind 
her. 

^^ Beauty and the beast," she whispered, in- 
tercepting the young girl, who would have 
passed on, with a smile of greeting. 

But Mrs. James was a kindly woman, herself 
a mother. Looking down at the white, woe- 
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begone face, and wide-open eyes, her heart 
misgave her. 

" Come in here, my dear," she said, putting 
her two hands kindly on the girl's shoulders. 
^^No, no, Mr. Carstrikes, or whatever your 
name may be," — for that gentleman made as if 
he would have followed his charge, — ^' you may 
go about your business; and don't look at 
me languishing. I never could bear sheep's 
eyes." 

She drew the unresisting girl into her room, 
and shut the door, with a little laugh. 

It was a pretty room. Mrs. James, with 
her English cousins, had been spending two or 
three months in Paris. She had altered her 
room to please herself. The heavy velvet 
couches and chairs were all covered with light, 
clean-looking chintzes ; there were white cur- 
tains to the windows ; pictures, ornaments, 
and curiosities, picked up in her wanderings, 
were scattered about without much effort at 
arrangement. A little wood fire was burning 
brightly on the hearth. It was altogether a 
comfortable, home-like comer, restful to weary 
eyes. 

Ethel sank into a chair. In a moment the 
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kind, motherly woman had drawn off her hat 
and gloves, and was busy chafing her cold 
hands and feet, talking to her all the time as if 
she had been a child of her own. 

" Bad news — ^trouble of some kind. Bless 
the girl, I understand all about it. No, my 
dear, I don't want to know. There, those poor 
blue hands are warmer now. See, I shall draw 
this sofa to the front of the fire. Lie down, like 
a good child, and try to rest." 

A big downy pillow was placed under Ethel's 
head, she was wrapped from head to foot in a 
soft, fleecy shawl, and, with the sympathetic 
kindness, a pleasant sense of comfort and 
security stole over her, the bitter hardness left 
her heart. 

She shut her eyes, but the large tears crept 
from under her dropped eyelids, tears which 
Mrs. James would not seem to see. 

"Poor child!" she said to herself. "It's 
the old story. I wish to goodness that the men 
would leave them alone till their hearts and 
heads are a trifle harder." 

And then she bustled about the room as if 
she had been alone ; while Ethel, with her 
face hidden in the pillow, and her heart warmer 
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for this motherly kindness, sobbed herself to 
sleep. 

The dinner-bell rang; but Mrs. James would 
not disturb her charge, believing that sleep 
would do her good. She was late, and her 
place at the dinner-table had been taken by a 
stranger; she took possession, therefore, of a 
vacant chair beside Mrs. Foster. 

^^ Is Miss Crampton in your room?" asked 
the widow, looking at' her suspiciously. There 
had been something mysterious in Blanche's 
manner on her return from the walk ; she had 
intimated at the time that the Greek had been 
their companion. 

" She is," replied the American; "and there 
for the present she shall remain." 

" Excuse me," returned the widow, " if Miss 
Crampton be ill, it is my place to look after 
her. I am responsible to her father — " 

"My dear, good creature," interrupted the 
American, "pray don't distress yourself I tell 
you the girl came in tired and done up. I 
made her lie down, and she has gone to 
sleep." 

" But she went out perfectly well. What can 
have happened to cause this change ? " 
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^^Take my advice, and ask no questions," 
said Mrs. James, pointedly. 

The widow drew herself up. ^ ^ These Ameri- 
cans are really very forward," she thought; but, 
for the moment, she was obliged to submit to 
the mystery. 

L6on Castorix said nothing at the dinner- 
table, but looked a considerable amoimt, as the 
watchftd American lady did not fail to remark. 

When dinner was over, he sat down beside 
her in the drawing-room. 

"So, Madame," he said, "I hear you are 
the culprit. You have spirited away Made- 
moiselle." 

" Yes, Mossu," replied the lady, making an 
effort to be very severe. She had a vague sus- 
picion that he was someway concerned in EthePs 
trouble. "Yes; and I wish to goodness I could 
spirit her away altogether. I don't like to see 
a girl like that trifled with ; and certain folks 
should be too old to play tricks." 

L^on returned her suspicious look with his 
subtle smile. "I agree with Madame; agree 
with her fully. What I saw to-day was in 
every way barbarous. These handsome yoimg 
Englishmen too often give themselves airs." 
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" Handsome — young — Englishmen," re- 
peated the lady, astonished in her turn. 

"Ah! Madame, trop vrai. But, to change 
the subject, I am desolated to hear that 
Madame Shames thinks of leaving us so 
soon." 

" Pray where have you heard that? I think, 
by-the-bye, I shall change my mind, and stay 
here to look after these young ladies." 

" Madame is a good Christian ; one can read 
that in her face. But ces dameSy as I have 
understood jfrom Monsieur their father, go on at 
once into Italy." 

Mrs. James laughed, and tapped him with her 
fan. " There, go along with you, I know you 
are a humbug, but I cannot help having a kind 
of regard for you ; in proof of which, I mean 
to make you useful. Go off and bribe those 
servants to put on the thing they use here 
for a kettle to boil in my room, and to have 
some cups and saucers ready there. I shall 
make our English young lady a cup of English 
tea." 

" If Madame will graciously permit me to 
help in the administration of her medicine,'* 
replied the Greek, bowing low. 
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"I shall see }iow you behave, and wlfwbt 
Mademoiselle may wish." 

The resiilt of which was an improTrvptu tea in 
Mrs. James's pretty sitting-room, Ethel on the 
sofa, superb with crimson cheeks and glittering 
eyes; the sympathetic little Blanche hovering 
about her ; Mrs. James, delighted to find her 
patient had a little spirit left, playing propriety 
in the sagest manner; and M. Castorix, who 
had made a rapid raid on the nearest confec- 
tioner, provoking unbounded amusement by 
serving them all on bended knee. 

He chatted, he laughed, he sang; he was 
grave and gay in the same moment ; as blind 
as a bat and as keen as an eagle. 

'' The man is a genius," said Mrs. James, 
when he had finally taken his leave. But 
Ethel, whose every sense was quivering fi:om 
the magic of the smile addressed only to her, 
the hidden meaning of phrases emphasized by 
the lightning of a glance that only she could 
have caught, the pressure of a hand that had 
for one moment lain cold and passive in his, 
gave another interpretation to his strange 
mood. 

" He loves me," said the girl to herself that 
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night; ^^ loves me for myself; and Erick, my 
Erick, has cast me oflf." Erick — ^not Erick 
alone; but Robert, her world, the pure and 
perfect of her society at home. 

What wonder that the love of the stranger 
exalted itself in her soul ; that she felt it around 
and on every side of her — a something to com- 
pensate for injustice, to restore her to belief in 
herself, to rescue her from the level of a prosaic, 
loveless life I 
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BETWEEN SHADOWS AND SUNSHINE. 



CHAPTER I. 



brick's dream. 



The heart is some time ere it finds its focus. 

Venice, the beautiful city of the sea, all radiant 
with spring sunshine ; above the canopy of sky,, 
so infinitely still, unflecked with cloud or 
shadow; below the burnished mirror of the 
waters; and between them — her towers and 
domes rising proudly to the morning sky, — her 
beauty imaged in the blue, quivering wavelets- 
that for ever lap her shore, — the city whose 
glory has departed, but whose loveliness cau 
never die, — ^Venice, the child of enchantment,, 
proud relic of an age of iron. 

It is morning, and the city is profoundly 
still. Beneath the arcades of the Piazza but 
one or two stray passengers, in the Piazetta 
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few signs of life, for Venice, the poKte, is 
asleep, and the season has not yet arrived for 
the vigorous tourists, early risers, and ener- 
getic in their ways, to throng the fair city of 
the past. But the shops are all open. Corals, 
pink and red, precious stones and silver fila- 
gree-work, jewelled glass and pictured Ma- 
donnas, are being exhibited under the arcades 
of the Piazza, awaiting the moment when the 
delicate signorine and languid signori come 
out to take their midday stroll in the bright 
sunshine that they love. 

At a little distance, however, firom this fesh- 
ionable quarter, out on the Riva degli Schia- 
voni, where the lagoon, bounded only by the 
blue line of the Lido, lies basking in the sun- 
light, there is life enough; boats, with their 
yellow sails, putting out fi^om the shore, men 
in red caps and — ^little else, indeed — setting 
their sinewy shoulders to the task of lading 
and unlading the vessels that come and go ; 
sailors of many a nation gathered idly toge- 
ther in groups, or bandying words with the 
merry, cheerful-looking gondoliers, who, in 
the absence of passengers, are standing or 
lolling on the marble-paved shore. 
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A pretty sight, at least so thinks a young 
Englishman, who, from the solitude of the 
Piazza, where he has been wandering in the 
vain hope of being able to pick up a special 
engraving upon which he has set his heart, 
has turned absently into the Riva degli Schia- 
voni. There he looks around him, and breathes 
more freely. In the languor and sleepiness of 
the shopkeepers, in the absence of life and 
energy, there has been something oppressive 
to his nature. 

With rapid strides he passes on, looking out, 
with an artist's delight, over the stretch of 
sea, — drinking in, with a young man's vigour,, 
the somewhat keen air that sweeps it. But 
on that first bridge that crosses the narrow 
canal which runs between the prison and 
the palace, the young man stops, as is his^ 
wont, — stops to think and dream. Leaning 
over the marble parapet, he gazes, not at 
the massive arch which joins the buildings, 
the covered way with its two dark latticed 
windows, casting a black shadow on the sculp- 
tured stone of the palace — ^he has often before 
gazed at the Ponte dei Sospiri ; he is looking 
now into the dark turgid waters that flow 
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beneath it. Slowly they glide, silently, a 
•dull, dead mystery in their movement. Even 
ihe light seemg. to shun them as they pass on 
their way, lapping the secret dungeons of the 
palace, and the dark, inornate stone of the 
prison. For the young Englishman they have 
a strange fascination. He is putting together 
dark stories of the past ; he is looking into the 
souls of the imprisoned ones, who, ages ago, 
were thrust down to perish in the dungeons of 
the palace ; he is dreaming of the fair women 
whose abounding love and joy were stifled by 
the pitiless severity of cruel men, who were 
flung in the dead of night into those turgid 
waters. 

Involuntarily he shudders, for the magic of 
the place is on him, and he gazes, gazes, till 
the thoughts take shape. He is weaving a 
romance out of the images of the past. Venice 
has taken hold of his soul ; like another bard, 
he will throw himself into the spirit of her 
spirit, — he will enter into her secret places, 
— ^he will make, out of her dark loveliness, a 
poet's dream, which, having drunk from the 
fountain of her inspiration, shall be clothed 
with beauty and truth. 
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It is rising. Dark, sleepy waters, latticed 
windows, scidptured stone, bannered towers, 
soiil-subdning melody, and, enthroned in their 
midst, the form, white, radiant, pure in soul 
and body, central idea of the dream. Why 
does the would-be poet frown ? A dream has 
taken hold of him, indeed ; but not the vision 
he had thought to see. A woman's form is 
in his soul. White-robed, it is gliding down 
those waters; rising, it draws near to him, 
gazing at him with sad, reproachftd eyes, and 
a face — ^yes, pure as that of an angel. Why 
does he frown? Is not this a fair enough 
ideal for his dream ? But, with the ideal, the 
dream has passed. . Like the trappings bound 
about a marble image, they fall away — ^the 
slow waters, the sculptured stone, the memory 
of other days. She stands there alone, looking 
at him earnestly, and he frowns in the quick 
impatience of manhood and youth. 

"Why does she haunt me?" he mutters. 
^^ God knows, I meant to be true ; she would 
not let me; and yet — can it be that I have 
misjudged her ?" 

Mechanically he draws from his pocket a little 
parcel, which he carries always about with him. 
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Opening it, he looks silently at its contents — 
a ring and an interrupted letter. "What a 
fool I am !" he says to himself. " Can any- 
thing explain this away? Could she, if I 
met her this day &ce to face ? Her simplicity 
was of ignorance, want of opportunity." 

Putting aside the little casket, he tries to 
return to his broken dream, but still those 
child-like eyes seem to follow him about. 

"Poor little darling!" he says, softly. "I 
loved her as I shall never love again. She wa& 
growing beautiftd, too, and I fancied she cared 
for me ; but it is over — all over. When I meet her 
again she will be married to some friend of her 
father's, and I — I suppose I shall be married too.'* 

His face seems to darken at the thought. He 
turns, suddenly, to run up against a stranger, 
busy, like himself, in the task of observation — 
an Englishman also, fair-haired and pale-faced. 
Erick remembers to have seen him the evening 
before at the tahle-cPhdte at Danieli's. 

With a courteous apology he is about to 
move on, but the stranger catches him by the 
arm, and looks at him fixedly for a few moments; 
then, as suddenly, releases him, and turns away 
with a muttered curse. 
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" The man must be mad or dreaming," says 
Erick to himself; "to my mind he looks the 
former; if so, there is some danger for him here; 
a monomaniac would have abundant oppor- 
tunity to do himself a mischief." 

He watches the young man as he walks along, 
his eyes fixed on the dark waters of the little 
canal. Alone, and in a foreign land, his mind 
in some way disturbed, and — ^he too has stopped, 
he is leaning over the parapet. Of whom, of 
what, does his face make Erick think ? 

Why, as he watches this English stranger, 
does that dream return, ever the more vivid 
and life-like ? Why does his heart warm to this 
solitary stranger, who, indeed, a moment since, 
has treated him with scant courtesy ? 

" Pooh ! " he says to himself, " a fancied like- 
ness, — ^perfectly absurd ! " 

But, in the mean time, his steadfast gaze 
has attracted the notice of his fellow-loiterer. 
The young man looks suddenly away from the 
water, and, flushing perceptibly, returns his 
look. 

A strange kind of meeting. But Erick is a 
citizen of the world, he knows nothing of self- 
consciousness or English reserve. He returns 

VOL. III. F 
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the somewhat defiant gaze of inquiry by a 
pleasant smile. 

" Forgive my apparent curiosity. The fact 
is, your face reminded me of a friend, — pure 
fancy, I feel sure. The strange part of the matter 
is that, if I am to judge from your gesture just 
now, you, too, mistook me for another." 

The slight-looking, fair young man replies, 
with an efibrt, — " I did see, or imagine, a like- 
ness in your face. The fact is I am in search 
of — of — a friend.^' The last word is spoken 
with such strange emphasis, as to recall Erick's 
fears for the young man's sanity ; but he does 
not turn away, he is interested. The fair 
hair, the eyes, the look, the voice, are all 
haunting him, like the broken fragments of a 
dream. 

^' We are going in the same direction," he 
says, '^ for I presume, if you have only just come 
to Venice, you are bound for the Arsenal. I am 
an old lover of the fair city, and am feeling a 
little solitary to-day. Will you allow me to act 
as your guide?" 

" Thank you," replies the young man, more 
cordially than he has yet spoken. He seems to 
be trying to shake ofi* a suspicion. " You are 
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staying at Danieli's," he continues. ^^ I think 
I saw you at dinner there last night." 

" Yes. I arrived two or three weeks ago. I 
have a love for Venice. Its dreamy, old-world 
beauty is favourable to thought. I often run 
away and hide myself here." 

"How different you are from me!" says 
Erick's new companion, with a sigh. " I find 
it all intensely wearisome. What people can 
see to rave about in the place is a perfect mys- 
tery, as far as I am concerned, at least. The 
buildings are tumble-down, the water is dirty, 
I3ie people are sleepy. As for the stillness at 
night, I feel sometimes as if it would send me 
mad." 

" In a few weeks' time there will be move- 
ment enough ; but in front of Danieli's I think 
there is always a certain amount of noise." 

" I am not sleeping there. My apartments 
are in the H6tel de TEurope, on the Grand 
Canal." 

The young man flushes again as he makes 
the admission. 

" And you vary the monotony of your exist- 
ence by dining at the other hotels?" replies 
Erick, with a smiie. 
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" As I have told you," says the young man^ 
and his face darkens, " I am in search of a 
Mend." 

^^ Is your Mend lost then ?" 

" He has to hefoundJ^ The young man haa 
forgotten himself. His eyes are flashing, his- 
lips are tightly compressed, his face is pale a& 
ashes; and Erick shrinks back from him in 
sudden repulsion. Then he is really mad. 

" Listen, sir." The young man has seized him 
by the arm, and is gazing into his face with 
a suspicion, for which Erick cannot accoimt. 
"If a man — a man, remember, of whom yon 
know nothing, whose name is withheld by 
the person whom he has most injured, a man 
with wealth, position, education, — if such a man^ 
by taking base advantage of a child's weak sim- 
plicity, had inflicted a cruel wrong upon your 
femily, blasted its reputation, made the name 
you bear a by-word of infamy, what would you 
do ? Answer." 

His voice has risen to a shriek ; some of the 
sailors stopped their work to look on curiously 
at the little scene ; a stalwart priest, emerging 
from one of the many churches, appears to be 
holding himself in readiness to interfere, if, ta 
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these harsh words, blows should succeed ; two 
or three women stand idly under the church- 
porch, its crimson curtain floating out into the 
air. 

" My dear sir!" says Erick, soothingly. 
And then, for he has an Englishman's abhor- 
rence of a scene, he draws him within the 
shelter of the open church. The heavy curtains 
fall behind them, the loiterets move on. 

After the glare of sunlight the church seems 
dark and cool. 

" Now," says Erick, who has taken a strange 
interest in this madman, "here we are per- 
fectly quiet. Tell me what I can do to help 
you." 

But the young man, exhausted by his out- 
burst, and, in truth, a little ashamed of it, has 
sunk down wearily into the nearest chair. 

" I am a fool, a weak fool," he answers, " to 
speak to you at all. It was your face — " And 
he looks up at him again. 

The light is streaming through pictured glass. 
Erick's beautiful profile is standing out clearly 
against the crimson of the dropped curtain. 

"It is strangely like," mutters the young 
man ; " but not the same — no, there is a dif- 
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ference. Have you a brother ? " he asks^ 
abruptly. 

And Erick, who is wondering within himself 
at his own patience, answers at once, — ^^ No, I 
am alone in the world ; I have neither brother 
nor sister." 

^^ Neither brother nor sister," repeats the 
young man, still in the same dreamy tone. 
" Be thankful for that ! I had a sister once." 

"And she is dead?" asks Erick, gently, 
thinking that immoderate grief may have turned 
his brain. 

The answer is given with a kind of cry. 

" Dead ! Would to Heaven she were ! " 
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CHAPTER II. 

Robert's quest. 

Then Pity could have scarcely found on earth 
An object worthier of regard than he, 
In the transition of that bitter hour. 

And to this, then, poor Mouse had come. The 
amiable young officer, careless about his sur- 
roundings, perfectly happy with a new novel 
and an old friend, asking only to be allowed 
to enjoy life in his own way, was changed, by 
this strong possession of one dark idea, into a 
desolate wanderer, his hand against every man, 
every man's hand against him. 

Had Ethel known her brother, had she at all 
understood his character, she might have acted 
diflferently in that interview which sealed his 
fate. 

But she did not know him, her brother had 
always been a stranger in his home. She took 
his vehement adjurations for idle threats. One 
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idea alone had been in the girl's soul that day — 
to shield Erick from blame, to prevent her own 
people from forcing her on him. 

Woman-like, she had kept her resolution. 
What was Robert in comparison with him ? 
Robert would console himself, and her name 
would soon be forgotten by the scandal- 
mongers. 

But Robert, unhappily, had not a forgetting 
soul. His was a one-ideaed nature. To a 
strict sense of honour, and innate hatred of 
deceit, he had always united, in its highest de- 
gree, an Englishman's respect for the opinion of 
the world and the verdict of society. Through 
all the trials of youth, Robert Crampton had 
passed unscathed. His debts had always been 
honourably met, his peccadilloes were of the 
kind that men call venial, among his brother- 
officers his name stood high. 

" Mouse," they would say, " could no more 
do a mean action than he could fly." 

His name was good. In his quiet, imob- 
trusive way, he had always given his friends 
to imderstand that he came of an excellent 
family, somewhat reduced in circumstances, it 
is true, but dating far back in its origin. And 
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his little family-pride was so quiet in its way, 
in such good taste, as his friends observed, that 
in the regiment it was universally admitted to 
he well grounded. Robert Crampton held his 
head high, and was liked none the less by his 
brother-officers. It can well be imagined, then, 
that this stain upon his sister, this cruel bandy- 
ing about of her name, came upon him as a 
bitter shock. 

He kept his word to Angus and Ethel. Not 
being able to clear his sister's name from the 
imputations, receiving, as he believed, fatal 
confirmation from her own lips, he would not 
return to his regiment; he sold his commission. 
For himself, it was the worst step he could 
possibly have taken. His occupation was gone ; 
he was torn away, by his own deliberate act, 
from the one and only life which could ever be 
congenial to his tastes; he had no home or 
internal resources to fall back upon. All this 
aggravated his first wretchedness. 

For the miserable inaction of his life he 
blamed his sister ; and still more that person, 
for whose sake, as he conceived, she was allow- 
ing her father's name to be dragged through 
the mire. 
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In the absolute ainilessness of his life these 
feelings grew, until, at last, they took entire 
possession of his soul. He only thought of 
vengeance, — he only lived to find his sister » 
betrayer, to make him set her right with the 
world; or — ^not even to himself did Robert 
Crampton breathe the alternative, for, soldier 
as he was, he had always been a man of 
peace. 

His brother-ofiicers called him a quiet, in- 
offensive creature. They would have been 
amazed if they could have seen him sometimes 
in these days, pacing his room, his brow con- 
tracted, his teeth clenched, his eyes fixed on a 
small likeness which portrayed, as he believed^ 
the features of the man who had ruined his life. 

But, one day, he lost the likeness, — left it 
behind him in a room at his hotel in Paris, — 
came back to find it gone. The loss did not 
greatly affect him. Every lineament of that 
pictured face was stamped on his brain. With 
the express purpose of finding its original, he 
was haunting the different capitals of Europe. 
He had already searched London, not in any 
systematic fashion, — Robert Crampton would 
not have been capable of organization in his 
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attempts, — but in a strange, aimless way^ 
pacing the fashionable thoroughfares, lunch- 
ing at different hotels, standing at the doors 
of clubs to which he had no right of ingress, 

His eager, inquisitive look made him an 
object of remark. The wretched young man 
saw himself pointed out as the madman, and, 
cursing his fate, — cursing still more bitterly the- 
originator of his misery, — he fled, to resume his 
search on the Continent. The young man 
travelled alone, and he was profoundly igno-^ 
rant of any language but his own. In the- 
long, wearisome journeys, and as long, as weari- 
some days and weeks of painful scanning of 
each English face, which was the sole object 
of these journeys, his mind, as it may bo 
imagined, grew intensely morbid. 

Occasionally he exchanged ideas with Eng- 
lish travellers ; but no one encouraged an inti- 
macy, for it had become only too evident that 
the young man's mind had lost its balance. 

The one idea had taken such full possession 
of his soul, as to rule it entirely. He could 
think and speak of nothing but \h.G friend upon 
whose search he was bound. 

Some one, anxious, probably, to get rid of " 
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his importunate questions, advised him to go 
to Venice, as the probable resort of a rich, 
profligate idler ; for this was the idea Robert 
had formed, in his own mind, of the man he 
sought, — and to Venice he went, early in the 
spring. 

There, strangely enough, in one of his first 
walks, he came across Erick Graeme. Had 
Robert actually recognized him, there might 
have been a terrible scene that morning, for 
the strength of madness was on him, and his 
attack would have been utterly unexpected by 
Erick, who scarcely knew of Robert's existence, 
and was certainly not aware of the enmity he 
bore him. But Robert was not sure. In his 
weakened brain, impressions were daily be- 
coming vaguer, less capable of being seized 
by his understanding. 

Thus it was with that pictured face, which 
had been his sole clue to the man he sought. 
And, to a certain degree, his hesitation was 
natural. 

There was a change in Erick's appearance 
since that likeness had been taken. In the 
first place, he was older; in the second place, 
he had entirely altered the disposition of the 
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hair on his face ; and this, of itself, is sufficient 
to change a man's appearance. 

He had taken to the foreign style — a heavy 
moustache on the upper lip, the whiskers all 
shaved off. In Ethel's likeness the upper lip 
had been bare, and his whiskers tolerably abun-^ 
dant. 

This was the difference for which Robert, in 
the dim state of his mind, and the absence of 
the likeness, found it difficult to account. 

He believed, at last, that he had been mis- 
taken, and accepted readily the offered civilities 
of his fellow-traveller. Poor Mouse ! Erick's 
courteous words, his evident interest, his re- 
spectful demeanour, recalled former days to his 
mind — ^the days when he had been the pet of his 
regiment, when he had lived in the daily com- 
panionship of gentlemen. And, in spite of the 
strangeness of that first meeting, Erick Graeme 
had taken a deep interest in this solitary 
wanderer. 

On the evening of that day, — for, shortly after 
his passionate outburst, Robert had left his 
companion, — Erick was wandering by himself 
in the Piazza San Marco, listening to the 
music, watching the people, looking up, from 
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time to time, into that wonderful midnight sky 
of Venice, and thinking over the morning's 
adventure. His mind was in a daze of con- 
flicting sentiments. It was with him one of 
those strange times when the present is not, 
or seems only like a passing dream, — ^when the 
past lives, in its fiill intensity, in the soul. 

Erick had determined to throw off the 
past, to live in the future, for which he was 
slowly preparing himself; for his daily inter- 
course with the woman who had captivated 
liis senses had not been altogether in vain. 
Eleanor Gordon had thrown round him the 
glamour and enchantments of the world ; had 
«hown him how, with his opportunities, he 
could reign over men, not like the mighty 
dead of the olden time, as a name in the here- 
after, but in the present, as an actual living 
power — ruling hearts, enjoying the proud con- 
sciousness of a dominion, brief but glorious. 

Quietly had this woman wrought upon him, 
moulding his soul to her will; and she had 
almost succeeded. The dreams of his boyhood, 
the ideas of a better future, were fading out of 
his soul ; he was becoming the man of the world, 
— ^proud, cynical, contemptuous, — ruling society 
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by his apparent indiflference to her verdict, 
when, as once before in his life, a face, a voice, 
changed the current of his unstable mind. 

To explain how this happened, it will be 
necessary to go back to that time in Paris 
when Ethel and Erick, near, but driven apart 
by an untoward fate, were yielding both to 
the force of circumstance, — were allowing their 
imaginations, rather than their hearts, to be 
drawn and fascinated by the sensuous glow 
of Wandering Fires. 

Autumn had passed into winter, Ethel and 
Blanche, with Mrs. Foster, had passed on into 
Italy, and still Mrs. Clifford lingered in Paris. 
The life suited her, and Eleanor had found it 
easy enough to persuade her that her health 
and spirits suffered from the dull, damp 
English climate. 

The good-natured little City-man, who had, 
in a way, been taken into the young lady's 
counsels, submitted without a murmur, for he 
was graciously allowed by the ladies to run 
over to London for a few days whenever he 
pleased. Then he had overcome his first repug- 
nance to the Englishman abroad ; he had even 
managed to pick up enough French to make 
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himself comprehensible to the natives ; and this^ 
of itself, was sufficient to reconcile him to the 
prolonged stay. 

" The English people/' he would say, rubbing 
his hands, " are altogether too stay-at-home. 
Foreign travel, my dear sir, is beneficial; 
enlarges the ideas, opens the mind, does away 
with insular prejudice." 

And Erick had remained in Paris. He could 
scarcely have explained to himself why. He 
had taken a fine suite of apartments in the Rue 
Rivoli ; he had sent for a carriage and horses 
to England ; and had been presented at Court* 

The feict was this — ^England had become 
distastefid to him ; Madame was dead, the old 
home was broken up, Ethel was changed. He 
had written to Miss Brook, urging her to pay 
him a visit in Paris, but she had returned no 
answer. Erick made up his mind to forget 
England, where no one seemed to care for him, 
and to enjoy himself in his own way. 

There was one person in England, however, 
who took a deep interest in all Erick's proceed- 
ings. No suspicion of self-love prompted this 
feeling. Once, indeed, Gertrude Clifibrd had 
cherished a little dream, — ^had allowed her heart 
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to be moved by Erick's masculine beauty, and 
his gentle winning ways. But that day had 
long since passed by. To her, — and to her 
alone, — ^had poor Ethel confided the secret of 
her past, and the pure spirit of the young girl 
had been stirred within her. She had set herself 
to the task of undoing the intrigues which, she 
felt, rather than saw, were being wound about 
the unwary feet of this young man of fortune, 
— of restoring these two one to the other. The 
absence of Erick Graeme, and the rapidly-deter- 
mined tour of her aunt and uncle, had set 
Gertrude off the scent ; and it was only in the 
depth of winter, when she had given up all 
hope of ever meeting again those in whom she 
was so deeply interested, that, by a side-wind, 
the intelligence had reached her of Erick's 
constant companionship with the woman who, 
she firmly believed, was unworthy of any true 
man's confidence. Gertrude might always have 
been a spoilt pet had she pleased. As it was, 
her gentle imselfishness in her own family had 
produced the effect of making her few wishes 
law. She had found it easy enough, then, to 
persuade her brother, who was on fiirlough at 
the time, to take her to Paris for a few days. 
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Into the midst of the little intrigue Gertrude 
dropped, for it required even less penetration 
than hers to read, at once, Miss Gordon's 
designs. But, after all, what could she do ? 
She knew nothing — for the threads of the 
intrigue were in hands skilful as they were 
cunning — of how Miss Gordon had gained her 
power over Erick's mind ; she was unaware of 
the extent of his former affection for Ethel ; 
and, so far as Ethel's story was concerned, 
Gertrude was bound to the closest secrecy. 
Besides, there would have been a want of 
feminine delicacy in repeating to him what she 
had heard, in that little conservatory, from the 
almost heart-broken girl. Yet this seemed her 
only instrument against the designing woman 
who had thrust herself ^nto Erick's confidence. 
Sighing over its own inaction, the true heart 
bided its time, and, at last, an opportunity 
came. They were all together at the Opera — 
Eleanor and herself, her aunt and Erick Graeme. 
Excited by the music, the lights, the close 
neighbourhood of the woman who held his 
senses in thrall, Erick had, perhaps, been 
rather more demonstrative than usual, and the 
eyes of the companion — as, from time to time, 
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she glanced at the pale girl, whom she looked 
upon as her rival — shone with a triumphant 
light. But Erick at all times was a gentleman. 
When, between two of the acts, Gertrude — 
sick at heart, and sorrowful for him, for her 
poor, forsaken Ethel, for her own powerlessness 
to help them — ^rose, and annoimced her inten- 
tion of finding her carriage, he rose too, and 
offered to escort her as far as her hotel. 

It was then, at the door of the Opera-house, 
as he held her furred cloak, in readiness to 
wrap it round her, that she looked up into his 
face with a quiet gravity. 

'' Mr. Graeme," she said, gently, " think, 
I beseech you. Remember, in this world it is 
possible to be mistaken^ — deceived." 

The peculiar earnestness in her voice and 
manner surprised Erick. He did not answer, 
but it made him think. 

Shortly after, to Eleanor Gordon's impotent 
despair and anger, he declared his intention of 
giving up his apartments in Paris, selling his 
carriage-and-pair, and taking another of his 
aimless journeys. 

^^ I want to be alone," he said, looking down 
on her, with a strange pang at his heart; " I 
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want to think. This exciting life does not 
altogether suit me." 

^' Thought is for slaves," she answered, a 
little contemptuously. ^^ Such a man as you 
can command his destiny.^' 

"His destiny, perhaps, Eleanor; though 
even of this I am not so certain. His destiny ; 
but not himself." 

And she answered, with a sudden cry of pain, 
— "Why do you wish to command your des- 
tiny ? Erick, I implore you, stay ! " 

" I will return," he said, gently. 

And she was forced to be content. She had 
done everything, — sacrificed her woman's dig- 
nity, outraged her conscience, thrown herself 
under the feet of menials, to be bespattered 
with their coarse scorn, — and all for this : 
that, after three months of her constant com- 
panionship, three months when she had been 
everything to him, when his soul had been like 
plastic clay in her subtle hands, he could coldly 
turn away, banish himself for an indefinite time 
from her presence, console her calmly with the 
hope of a possible return! Eleanor Gordon 
smiled that day ; but bitter rage possessed her 
so\il. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A STRANGE MEETING. 

Bat, like a wind-exposed distorted tree, 

We are blown agaipst for ever by the curse 

Which breathes through nature. Oh, the world is weak, 

The effluence of each is false to all, 

And what we best conceive we fail to speak. 

This has been to a great degree retrospective. 
It fills up Erick Graeme's history to the point 
we have reached, — explains how it happened 
that, instead of accepting the destiny which 
ofltered itself so perseveringly, and allowing 
his life to be modelled by this subtler will than 
his own, he was once more rushing aimlessly 
about, hiding himself from society, that, alone, 
he might come to some decision about his 
future. This was the man who could command 
his fate — the creative genius, who had but to 
speak and it should be done. Verily, men are 
weaker than they think. This, Erick was be- 
ginning to learn. 
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That evening, as he paced the lighted sq^uare^ 
haunted by a past which he had been trying to 
forget, this consciousness of weakness was with 
him. He was no more the king of men, the 
chief among his kind, the ruler of his destiny^ 
but a waif, drifted hither and thither by the 
treacherous winds of Fate, unable even to bind 
to himself the heart and will of one human 
child. And the felt helplessness irritated him. 
The man, who would be great, who had vowed 
to be a name in his age, could not rule himself. 
His soul, which, like the needle of the compass, 
should have evermore pointed to the single aim, 
was quavering, unsteady, vacillating, — amoved 
now by the inspiration of his poetic muse to 
the life of serene contemplation, and again 
irresistibly drawn by the sensuous glow of 
another love, another light, to the gorgeous 
heaven of the self-pleaser. 

'*' It is all of no use," said Erick to himself 
that evening, a smile of bitter self-contempt 
curling his lips. " I give up the struggle ; cir- 
cumstances shall decide. Once I thought / 
could have ruled ihem^ bound them to my will.'^ 

Alas ! poor Erick ! Few men reach his age 
without learning by dire experience that what 
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they call circumstances is infinitely stronger 
than themselves. He went into Florian's, — it 
was rather too early in the year for tables and 
chairs in the open air, — seated himself on one 
of the luxurious, crimson-velvet couches, and 
called for an ice. 

The little cafe was full of Italians, smoking 
cigarettes, sipping coffee, drinking lemonade or 
sorbettes — above all, chattering volubly. 

Erick looked round, for he had friends in 
Venice, and his solitary reflections having been 
of a disagreeable nature, had made him long for 
society of some kind. Florian's was famous as 
an evening rendezvous ; but, in the compart- 
ment of the cafe where he found himself, there 
seemed to be, on this occasion, no one familiar 
face. Seating himself, therefore, in a secluded 
comer, he listened and watched. 

The conversation, which was upon politics, 
became pretty general. Two or three Venetians, 
^ proud of their oratorical powers, were holding 
forth, in sonorous, high-sounding phrases, on 
the corrupt state of society, the necessity of 
education for the masses, the benefits of parlia- 
mentary government ; others were listening 
with apparent impatience, pulling their mous- 
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taches, tapping on the floor with their canes, 
waiting for some opportunity to break in. 

These were the habitual frequenters of the 
cafe ; but, in the opposite corner to that Erick 
had chosen, hidden away from the glare of the 
swinging lamps, another silent observer was 
seated. This man's hat was drawn down over his 
brows, a large, fur-lined cloak hid his figure ; 
he sat very silent, reading a paper, and sipping 
lemonade. 

Perhaps it was his silence, his absolute im- 
mobility, which led Erick to examine this one 
stranger more attentively than the other occu- 
pants of the cqfS. A suspicion crossed his mind 
that this might possibly be a governmental spy, 
set here to ascertain the dispositions of the 
people. 

His fixed gaze — ^for, with an Englishman's 
contempt for the character of a spy, he did not 
scruple to make his scrutiny felt — attracted at 
last the silent man's notice. It did not seem to 
displease him, however. Apparently, he rather 
courted the Englishman's gaze. Removing his 
hat and cloak, he sat down again, folded his 
arms, and looked back into the darkness of that 
opposite comer. 
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And then — ^what was it in the dark face, its 
proud insolence, its steady determination ? The 
Englishman literally writhed. It was as if 
ihis stranger had all that which he was finding 
out he lacked — strength of will, steadiness of 
aim, direct and settled purpose. Was it inso- 
lence, or 6nly a certain quiet sense of superiority ? 
Erick felt suddenly helpless, weak as a little 
child. If intended even for insolence, he could 
not resent. He sat there like a stone, exposed 
to the stranger's proud gaze. But the eyes 
were removed; the stranger, a smile curling 
his lips, looked away from that opposite comer, 
^nd, calling for his account, resumed his hat 
and cloak. 

Then, once more, Erick seemed to be himself. 
He sprang to his feet. A host of memories 
were struggling in his brain. Once before — 
twice before, in his life, he had seen that dark 
face ; then, as now, the face had revealed a 
strength of determination which nothing could 
withstand ; but now, in the curl of the lip, in 
the gleam of the eye, was a something new. 
To Erick's excited fancy they spoke of insolent 
triumph, of a purpose, not determined alone, 
but accomplished. 
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In a fever of impatience, the young English-^ 
man rushed out into the night. 

He scarcely knew what he meant to do ; he 
scarcely knew why the triumph in this man's 
face inflicted so keen a pang, what hope 
possessed him, as he followed in the semi- 
darkness. It was an idea, perhaps, a dream^ 
but, like his vision of the morning, the face 
and voice of the English traveller, his own 
persistent thoughts of the evening, this resur- 
rection of a forgotten face, made the past seem 
present, made his own weakness ii; the past 
and in the present palpable and sure. What 
was this man doing in Venice with that light 
of triumph in his face ? and the purpose — had 
he accomplished it, or was the look a seeming 
only, a challenge to his opponent's weakness ? 
This he must discover. 

Out, then, through the talkative groups, in 
the wake of that stately figure, so quiet in it» 
movements, passing on, with an occasional nod 
to right and left ; out into the lighted square 
and the moonlight ; on into the further comer, 
where, the square and its lights left behind, they 
followed the labyrinthine network of streets — 
Venice on foot — by narrow lanes, through 
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gloomy arcades; crossing now and again a 
piazza where the quiet moonlight slept, over 
foot-bridges, with the water flowing silently be- 
neath ; turning sharp corners, skirting the black 
walls of churches that rose ghost-like into the 
night; and still that stately figure, neither 
hasting nor tarrying, kept its advance, — and 
still Erick Graeme, his eye-balls strained out 
into the darkness, followed in- its wake. 

This for nearly half-an-hour. It was a be- 
wildering chase. Erick became dizzy, — won- 
dered if this had been planned by the stranger, 
— wished it would come to an end. But he 
would not turn; and, at last, the steady pace of 
the man he was following slackened. They had 
come out on the Grand Canal, facing the Rialto. 
Beneath it was a landing-place, and there, close 
by the shore, a gondola was lying; its two 
gondoliers — their white clothes and crimson 
sashes making a mark on the darkness — stood, 
statue-like, at bow and stern ; from inside a 
woman's face peered out into the night. 

It was a white, restless face. Erick turned 
impatiently on his heel. The face was utterly 
unknown to him. He was relieved, and yet 
dissatisfied. - 
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" What had I expected then ?" he asked him- 
self, scornfiilly. 

He had not wished to play the part of an 
eavesdropper, but, through the still air, the 
words that passed between this pair floated to 
his ear; for all his senses were in a state of 
unnatural tension. Almost unconsciously, even 
to himself, he had been fancying something so 
different. 

"Monsieur," said the pale-faced woman, some- 
what fretfully, " I have been waiting here so 
long." 

" Mon Dieuy Madame," answered her at- 
tendant, lightly, "a man may not always be 
his own master in these matters ; but I am here, 
voild la grande affaire^ you are also here, ma 
bonne amie.^^ 

Himself lost in the shadow, Erick watched 
the gondola gliding out into the ribbon of 
moonlight that streamed over the midst of the 
dark canal. The long oars swept the water, 
the men in white bent gracefully to their 
stroke, the pale-faced lady had gone back into 
shelter, the man stood outside the black canopy, 
leaning on it, his eyes fixed on the shore they 
were leaving behind. There was a smile on 
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his lips, he was rubbing his hands gently- 
together. And so they glided on into the 
darkness, while Erick, baffled and unstrung, 
ashamed of his passing suspicion, feeling utterly 
unable to explain himself to himself, engaged 
once more in the labyrinth of streets, and, 
with a certain amount of difficulty, found his^ 
hotel. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE NUN. 



And Cythna's pure and radiant self was shown 
In this strange vision, so divine to me, 
That if I loved before, now love was agony. 

Robert Crampton called upon Erick the next 
morning. He did not send up his card, but 
requested the waiter to say that an English- 
man was in the coffee-room. Englishmen 
Avere not very plentiful in Venice at the time. 
Erick Graeme, who was fashionably late that 
morning — he had passed a sleepless night — 
knew at once who the Englishman would be. 

He hastened his dressing, feeling a little 
curious about this stranger, wondering why he 
withheld his name, and how it happened that 
there was this mutual attraction between men 
so unlike as himself and this pale, passionate, 
fragile youth. 

^^I think I must like him because he is 
weak," Erick said to himself, ^^ike a woman." 
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He was putting the finishing-stroke to his 
toilette, when this thought struck him. Sud- 
denly he stopped, his brush arrested in his hand. 

"Like a woman," he repeated, this time 
half-aloud, and then he shook his head. 
" Either this man's weakness of brain is in- 
fectious," he muttered, " or else I am living 
in a land of dreams and shadows." 

He went out into the landing. Close out- 
side the door of his room, so close that her 
ear might have been upon the lock, a woman 
was standing. 

Erick checked himself in an abrupt and 
not very temperate exclamation, for /the woman 
was dressed from head to foot in black trail- 
ing garments ; a cross hung firom her waist, 
there was a white bandeau round her forehead, 
a strange, weird light in her black eyes. She 
did not seem ashamed of her position, — rather 
she looked at him with a kind of fierce delight, 
standing herself in the shadow of the doorway. 
There was in her gaze a something so intense, 
so meaning, that in the first moment Erick 
drew back half awed. Then, ashamed of his 
weakness, he pushed past her into the full 
light of the hall. 
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^^ Only a nun," he muttered, contemptu- 
ously. ''Mj brain must really be wander- 
mg/ 

But the eyes of the nun seemed ^to hold 
him. He could feel, rather than see, that 
they were on him still ; that she was gliding 
through the passages, down the broad staircase, 
into the spacious coffee-room. And yet, when, 
after accosting his visitor, he looked round, to 
meet and shame, if possible, those piercing 
eyes, the black-robed woman had disappeared. 

Erick jfrowned. ^^Bah!" he said, a little 
fretfully. ^^I seem to have got Venice-on-the- 
brain this morning. My head is full of nothing 
but gliding, and stealing, and mystery." 

" I told you so," replied Robert Crampton ; 
^Hhese unearthly places are depressing. But 
have you any plans for the day ? I thought 
we might do the sight-seeing together ; or, 
perhaps, you have done it long ago. / can't 
see that there is much to be done. It is the 
gloomiest hole of a place I was ever in." 

'' Breakfast before anything else, my dear 
fellow. When that is over, I may be able to 
refute you. At present I am in a general state 
of collapse, seeing queer things, and imagining 
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worse. There now, by Jove, I do believe the 
woman 's behind that screen." 

^^ What woman?" 

" The nun. Didn't you see her ? Playing 
the spy, too. Set on, perhaps, by some of those 
confounded priests ; though goodness alone 
knows where would be the pleasure or profit of 
such a prank. I shall unearth her, at any rate." 

It was Robert Crampton's turn to wonder. 

" You must be dreaming," he said ; " I saw 
no one of the kind. 

Erick, in the mean time, had disappeared 
behind the screen. Of course his search ended 
in failure. The black-robed lady was nowhere 
to be seen. 

He called a waiter, who looked politely 
incredulous. 

^^ Monsieur must be mistaken ; there is no 
such person in the house. Les bonnes scmrs 
do not often appear in public." 

The Englishman was compelled to be satis- 
fied, but he felt an annoyance for which he 
found it difficult to account. The black eyes 
seemed to follow him. He had to look back 
two or three times, to make quite sure that 
the nun was not watching still. 

VOL. III. H 
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Robert Crampton was in far better spirits 
than on the previous day. Erick's kindly 
interest and general bonhomiej the pleasant 
change of having some one to listen to his 
grumbling, the prospect of the continuance of 
the same companionship for some little time, 
had given the young man fresh courage. 
While breakfast was being discussed, he drank 
the light wine of the country, and chatted 
freely enough. Truth to tell, Erick found it 
rather difficult to pay attention to him. His 
mind was full of his adventure of the previous 
evening, and that likeness in the face of his 
new companion to his childhood's friend was, 
since it had first struck him, gradually growing 
clearer. 

As Robert spoke, he watched him furtively. 
The forehead, the lips, the hair, the peculiar 
little movement of the head, which might 
mean either hauteur or self-consciousness, all 
these were Ethel's. Surely this young man 
was related to her in some way? 

'' You know nothing of Venice," said Erick, 
when his breakfest was over. " Shall I take 
you the grand tour — by water, of course? 
I feel far too languid to trace a way through 
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the narrow streets, which, I assure you, requires 
no little ingenuity." 

" I am at your orders. You know best what 
ought to be done." 

Erick's gondola was brought up to the land- 
ing-place — ^rather a magnificent one in its way. 
It had been a fancy of his to have it fitted 
up specially for himself. The black funereal 
canopy was replaced by a crimson awning, 
deeply firinged, beneath which softly-cushioned 
seats were arranged; at bow and stern were 
two dark, handsome Italians. Erick had been 
kind to them. Either would willingly have 
laid down his life for their common master. 

Like a swan, with gay plumage, the gondola 
glided out into the stream, obedient to the 
sweep of the long oars ; within the young men 
disposed themselves luxuriously, their limbs 
outstretched, cigars between their lips, looking 
languidly to the right hand and to the left. 

" I begin to like Venice a little better," said 
Mouse, with a sigh, holding his cigar between 
his fingers, and blowing out a fi:agrant cloud ; 
'' this is almost as jolly as the smoking-room of 
the Army and Navy." 

Erick did not appear to be quite so comfort- 
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able ; indeed, the look in his face might have 
made one think that something annoyed him. 

^^ I wish to goodness we could get out of thia 
crowd," he muttered. '^ The Giudecca," he 
cried to the gondoliers. 

^^ JE hencj signovy^^ answered the men ; and, 
turning from the Grand Canal, they piloted the 
gondola skilftdly into a very narrow channel. 

Erick looked back. Certainly they had left 
the crowd behind, but one black, dingy, sleepy- 
looking gondola followed them still. It was 
rowed by a single gondolier, a man of gigantic 
proportions, and the appearance of immense 
physical endurance. 

Erick's men, small, wiry Italians, had been 
trying to distance him ; he had perseveringly 
kept his boat nose to nose with theirs. As the 
channel narrowed, he dropped behind; but when 
they came out into the wide stream of Giu- 
decca, he brought up his gondola with great 
apparent ease. 

The movements of this man seemed to have 
a fascination for Erick. He turned away at last, 
however, with an impatient gesture. 

^^ There! I shall look at him no longer. 
My poor fellows are straining every nerve; he 
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scarcely exerts himself. Strength is strength, 
and strength in these kinds of contests must 
win in the long run. You 'mentioned the 
Army and Navy just now. I suppose, then, 
you belong to one of the services ?" 

Erick spoke with apparent effort, as if he 
were trying to force his mind from some dis- 
agreeable subject of thought. But his simple 
question made his companion's brow darken. 

'' I have been in the army," he answered. 

" Ah ! so I thought. Excuse me," for the 
sudden contraction of brow had not escaped 
him; "we Englishmen abroad, especially at 
this time, when travellers are few, have a kind 
of morbid curiosity about the few coimtrymen 
we meet, and, you know, there is always a look 
about army-men." 

" I thought I had lost it," said Robert Cramp- 
ton, mournfully, "with my position, my occu- 
pation — all the aims of my life." 

Again his voice was beginning to rise, again 
the flush of passion dyed his cheek. 

In his sudden interest Erick had forgotten 
the black, crawling thing which was now close 
beside them. He felt a deep compassion for 
this young man, who reminded him so strangely 
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of the girl whom he had loved, whom he 
loved still, with the best and purest part of 
his nature. 

^^Pray do not think me curious," he said, 
quietly. '' I hope I should be enough of a gen- 
tleman, even if I felt curious about the aflFairs of 
my neighbours, to be able to refrain from giving 
expression to my feeling. I am not curious, 
I am deeply interested. I have an idea that 
you have suffered from some wrong or injus- 
tice. You must know," he smiled, " that I am 
rather peculiar — a Don Quixote, perhaps, in 
my small way. If injustice be done, I bum 
to redress it, purely for my own sake,— you 
understand. It gives me such keen pleasure to 
detect and punish a traitor." 

He had been talking on in his quiet way, as 
much to compose and set Robert at his ease 
as for anything else; but his last words had 
precisely the contrary effect on the yoimg man. 

"Detect the traitor!" he cried; "punish 
him ! Will you help me to do this ?" 

And Erick replied, frankly, holding out his 
hand, — " With all my heart. There is nothing 
in life I should enjoy more. I have money and 
time — two indispensable implements of war; 
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both are at your disposal. Only tell me your 
grievance." 

"It is a long story," said Robert, shaking 
his head; " and the worst of it is that I hold 
neither its beginning nor its end. These have 
to be found." 

He clenched his teeth, his lips worked 
strangely. 

" Pazienza^'^ said Erick, lightly ; and then, 
settling himself back in his seat, he lighted 
another cigar. 

" Come !" he said, " your story." 

There was something re-assuring to the sen- 
sitive young man in the gentlemanly ease of 
his companion. Feeling that he had found a 
coadjutor, — one who was, in a certain way, 
stronger than himself, for Robert had much of 
Ethel's self-distrust, — ^he entered on the story 
of his wrongs — his wrongs, for with the selfish- 
ness of the man, his whole story was coloured 
with this. He was sorry for Ethel, but she 
had brought her suffering on herself; she had 
refused his proffered aid — had obstinately main- 
tained the silence which, of itself, was damning 
to her reputation. And there seemed no clue 
to the mystery. Both Robert and Mr. Cramp- 
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ton had been to Madame de Motteville's house, 
thinking, by holding over her the terrors of the 
law, to wring the truth out of her weakness; 
Mr. Crampton had found her dying, a strange 
servant alone by her bed-side, herself incapable 
of articulation; Robert had found the little 
house deserted, not a soul near who could or 
would give any answer to his excited questions. 

The wrong was done; the traitor had escaped, 
and the wrong, inflicted on an ignorant child, 
had fallen, in all its black injustice, not on her- 
self alone, but on all those who were connected 
with her. His name, which Robert Crampton 
had made it his pride to preserve jfrom stain, 
had been dragged through the mire, and thus 
not only his sister but himself was injured. 

This he told in rather an incoherent way, 
and, at first, Erick listened with complacent 
interest ; but, as the tale flowed on — no names 
had yet been given — ^he threw away his cigar, 
he leaned forward in his seat, his face took an 
expression of intense and painful anxiety. 

The wearied gondoliers had slackened their 
speed, they had come out into the lagoon ; its 
broad waters stretched silvering away into the 
distance; behind, lay the gleaming towers of 
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Yenice, lit up by a mid-day sun; before, the 
long Kne of arches that spans the lagoon, join- 
ing Venice to the mainland. And still, to the 
smothered indignation of the gondoliers, whose 
muttered curses seemed as impotent as their 
united strength, that boat, with its black canopy 
and one sinewy rower, kept close beside them. 
Erick had forgotten it entirely, in the over- 
powering interest of this unexpected revelation. 
YoY this was a very diflferent story from the 
one that had been told him in the pleasant 
shades of the Bois de Boulogne, his arm resting 
on the velvet folds of a woman's costly dress, 
his ear tickled by the soft flattery of a voice 
whose every inflection had a subtle magic of 
its own. 

Now it was to a man's voice he listened — a 
voice, heated with passion, crying out for ven- 
geance. Now, what he heard was not of a wrong 
done to himself, but of a wrong inflicted by a 
nameless traitor, patiently borne, for the sake 
of that traitor, by a noble, loving woman, — a 
woman whose name was blasted, whose i^eputa- 
tion was destroyed, — a woman who had been 
insulted, scorned, treated as a Pariah by her 
kind, — a woman whose own brother had cast 
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her off as hopelessly depraved. And this wa» 
the woman whom he was finding out — only 
finding out now, poor, foolish trifler with fate ! 
— ^was the one woman in the world whom he 
had ever loved, could ever love, with that true 
affection which is heaven-bom, made up of 
spiritual affinity, of heart-sympathy. 

Happily for them both, Robert, too, in the 
excitement of pouring out to another his tale 
of wrong, — ^the very thought of which, through 
those long days of solitude, had consumed his 
brain like a wasting fever, — ^had forgotten him- 
self and his surroundings, else the buried face, 
the smothered groan, the strange writhings of 
pain, which were his companion's only answer 
to his wild words, would have once more 
aroused his suspicions. And yet these were 
noticed by a patient eye that had never ceased 
from its watchful vigilance. 

One glimmer of hope remained to Erick. 
He might possibly be mistaken in the identity 
of this girl. 

" I have promised to help you," he said, 
when Robert stopped, *^and I vow that I will." 
His voice was hollow, his face looked haggard, 
he was changed indeed from the languid young 
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Englislimaii who had entered the gondola that 
day. '' I ask one more proof of your confidence," 
he continued; ^^ give me her name — your 
sister's, I mean." 

And Robert paused. To mention her was- 
hateful to him in his present mood; but, be- 
thinking him that his new Mend was evidently 
a gentleman, and that only in this way could 
he hope to gaiu his assistance, — ^^ Ethel Cramp- 
ton," he answered. 

The black attendant gondola glided from 
them into the distance. Erick, who was look- 
ing away from his companion, a bitter pain in 
his face, caught from within the canopy the 
steady, fixed gaze of a woman's eye. Almost 
involuntarily he shivered. 

^' Ethel Crampton," repeated Robert ; '' my 
father's daughter. By heaven ! even to repeat 
her name, after all I have heard and seen, is 
misery to me. But — ^you will help me : if he 
is still beneath the skies he shall be found ; and 
then — ^no pity, no woman's squeamishness for 
the traitor. I wish he were here before me 
now. Do you know what I would do ? " 

Now, indeed, Robert Crampton looked the 
madman. He rose, nearly breaking the pretty 
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awning with his impulsive gestures ; he grasped 
his cane, as if it had been a weapon of war. 

" Have a little patience," said Erick, sooth- 
ingly. '^ Certainly, you have cause for com- 
plaint; still: — ^" 

" Cause for complaint ! " shouted the other. 
-'' Yes, you can talk of it coolly enough ; but let 
me tell you this, if the man who ruined my 
sister's life were here before me now, I would 
kill him like a dog." 

His voice had risen. One of the gondoliers, 
stopping for a moment his steady, monotonous 
movement, peeped in under the awning. 

Curiosity was not the motive of the poor 
fellow's action. The raised voice and the 
violent gestures had alarmed him for his young 
master's safety, and these Venetians, who had 
been taking the place of body-servants to the 
Englishman during his stay in Venice, cherished 
for him the mute, faithful attachment of a dog. 

'^ E bene,^^ said Erick; and he turned to 
Robert, a slight annoyance in his manner. 
Everything seemed combining to irritate him. 
^^You really should make an eflFort, sir," he 
said, '' to keep your feelings under control." 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth 
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before lie was sorry for having spoken them. 
Robert did not answer, but he gazed on him 
with a dark, suspicious look. What was work- 
ing in his poor, warped brain ? 

^^Have patience," said Erick, kindly, "and, 
take my word for it, as a gentleman, all will 
yet be right." 
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CHAPTER V. 



A man's penitence. 



Thy love to me was perfect from the first, 
Even as the rainbow in its native skies ; 
It did not grow ; let meaner things mature. 

Robert Crampton's presence had become hate- 
ftd to Erick. That tale of wrong told, the 
conviction of its truth received into his soul, 
the young man's one craving was to be alone. 
They were near the landing-place that faced 
Danieli's. 

^^ I will land," said Erick. " My men, if 
you like, can take you on to your hotel." 

Robert, the excitement over, had become 
quite passive. To-morrow he might wonder 
that the stranger, who had seemed so deeply in- 
terested in his story, should not at once propose 
a plan of search, or in some way offer to assist 
him ; to-day, he thought of nothing but himself 
and his coming vengeance, which seemed now 
more certain than ever. 



A man's penitence. Ill 

In the midst of his own perplexity and dis- 
tress, Erick pitied him from the soul, as, having 
leapt to shore, he watched him for a moment 
sitting in the light of those radiant skies, under 
the crimson awning, all the pleased enjoyment 
gone from his face, replaced by a hungry, 
anxious craving, which went ill with his slight, 
fragile frame, the curling auburn of his hair, 
the almost unusual youthfulness of his appear- 
ance. 

^' His life is ruined," said Erick to himself. 
^^Poor young fellow ! And I have done it — I, 
who would not willingly hurt any living being 
— I, who would have been ready to give my 
life rather than suffer a stain to rest upon her 
fair fame — my innocent suffering darling ! Oh, 
God ! what a miserable, weak fool I have 
been ! " 

He had not returned to his hotel, for the 
sight of his fellow-beings was odious to him 
in this bitter moment ; he paced the shores of 
the lagoon, walking onwards with fierce, rapid 
strides. His eyes were looking straight out 
before him, his brain felt dizzy, his heart faint. 

^^ A fool !" he repeated — ^' a weak, miserable 
fool!" 
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A stone was lying in his path, he did not 
see it, and his foot struck against it with such 
violence, that he staggered and nearly fell ; the 
sudden pain, however, was a kind of corrective 
to his mental agitation. He walked forward 
again a little more soberly. 

The muscular priest of the morning was 
passing at the time. He stopped and shook 
his head. 

"Another mad Englishman," he muttered. 
" Are they all savage, then, these islanders ?'^ 
And he piously congratulated himself on the 
favour of Providence, who had not cast his lot 
among these fierce sons and daughters of the 
island that lay far away in the north. Per- 
haps the good padre was, on this occasion, 
specially aliv6 to the painful eccentricities, the 
unnatural independence of all reasonable re- 
straints, claimed by these proud islanders. 
Somewhat to his discontent, a foreigner, sup- 
posed to be an Englishwoman, though she 
always preserved total silence as to her ante- 
cedents, and spoke no languages but French 
and Italian, had been elected, by general don- 
sent of the community, abbess to a nimnery 
of which he was the superior. Since that time 
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the poor man had been given no peace. The 
irregularities of the new abbess had, as he piti- 
fully exclaimed, passed the bounds of decency. 
She would listen neither to threats nor entreaties, 
she had scorned his gentle warnings, and had 
dared him, two or three times, to do his worst, 
in the way of exposing herself and her com- 
munity to censure. 

^^ She must be English," said the poor man 
to himself. '^ Mad, — ^yes, stark, raving mad, 
like these two wild young men, who give way 
to their passion in the face of the multitude, 
and these women, with green veils and spec- 
tacles, who haunt our hotels, taking pleasure, 
it would seem, in their very ugliness. A 
strange nation ! May it not well be that 
their greatness is one of the signs of these 
times ?" 

So the good priest grumbled to himself, while 
Erick, sobered by his own violence, passed on, 
without even seeing him. 

He reached, at last, the fuji;her end of the 
riva ; at this time it was silent and deserted. 
There was a rough seat, which faced the sea. 
He sat down, and, burying his face in his 
hands, tried to think. What had he 
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done ? What was the meaning of this bitter 
pang, this crying out of himself against him- 
self? 

Hitherto he had believed, and only too will- 
ingly, as he told himself, in the misery of that 
self-Tipbraiding, that Ethel had, for her own 
sake, thrust aside his protection, thinking, in 
the world, to gain keener pleasures than he 
could oflfer; that, in her gay life in the pre- 
sence of throngs of admirers, in a sudden and 
overwhelming popularity, she had attained the 
height of her ambition, and was, therefore, 
glad to put away rrom her the memory of her 
childhood's dream, the associations of her girl- 
hood's home. 

This he had believed — believed it with a 
pang, that, as the presence of his fair enslaver 
passed away, for the time, from his life, grew 
ever more keen and deadly ; and now — when 
he had believed, when he had acted on the 
knowledge, when he had left her alone to 
bear the bnmt of discovery — now came this 
other witness, telling him a story, oh! so 
diflferent. 

All Erick's senses seemed painfully acute* 
Like a revelation, had the truth darted on his 
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soul that day. For the first time, he read the 
secret of that woman's soul ; for the first time, 
he saw that she was sacrificing herself, her very 
life, even those things which are infinitely 
dearer to a high-souled woman than her life, — 
her reputation, her place in society, the opinion 
of the world, — for him ; and with the convic- 
tion, a great flood of penitence, of remorse, of 
love, swept over his soul. 

Once more he took out that packet from his 
breast. ^^ Mon jih^'^ — ^these were the words of 
that interrupted letter, — ^^ je te renvoie ta 
bague ; notre pauvre EtMle — " and then the 
blot from the dropped pen. 

Erick saw it all now. Her true heart had 
read the suspicion of sacrifice in his, — she had 
feared to bind him. In her woman's self-forget- 
fulness, she would leave him free. 

^^ My little darling!" he moaned, touching 
with tender fingers the heart-shaped ring 
that she had worn. Ethel was revenged. 
He loved her at last, and with* the love of 
a man. 

^^ If she were here with me now^" he mur- 
mured ; ^^ if I might touch her bright hair, if I 
might look into her eyes. Ethel! — Ethel! I 
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could make you so happy — ^we should forget all 
this misery. Oh, God ! " — and he struck his head 
with his clenched fist, — ^^ why have I been so 
weak? I — ^the man? Why have I suffered 
this woman — ^this child, to point out to me the 
path of true devotion? My love!" — and his 
face softened, a smile passed over it, — "this 
one proof of penitence I offer. You shall guide 
me, you, the strong — I, the weak, will 
follow." 

He rose frt)m his seat ; the misery had gone. 
In this new sense of love he felt no more the 
pain of his mistakes. He was a god, treading 
on air — a god, who had but to speak, and do 
away with the penalty of inflicted wrongs, bind 
circumstances to his will. 

" I will see her brother," he said to himself. 
"Is it strange, now, that I felt drawn towards 
him ? I will see him, and we can arrange to 
go back together to England at once." 

For Erick could brook no further delay. If 
he had possessed wings, he would have flown that 
moment to his recovered treasure. All the way 
back along the riva, the red light of evening 
steeping the still waters in its sanguine glory, 
his heart was going out to hers with a pitiful 
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blending of passion and pain — ^pain for the 
sorrow of which he himself had been the cause, 
a yearning passion to have her, to hold her, 
to kiss away the tears from her face, to make 
her forget the pain in his boundless tender- 
ness. 

, Ah, man ! man ! Art thou God to kill and 
make alive again ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MISS BROOK IN LONDON. 

But times do change and move continually ; 
So nothing here long standeth in one stay: 
Wherefore this lower world who can deny, 
But to be subject still to Mutability. 

Spring had come again with flowers and song- 
birds, — ^two, three, four springs, as I reckoned to 
myself one evening, sitting alone in my little 
boudoir, since I had first met Ethel, since Erick 
had returned from his wanderings. 

It was the height of the London season, and 
I was the fashion. Erick's great wealth, and 
my own small fame, had, I suppose, attracted 
the multitude. Certainly, had I so chosen, I 
need never have been alone. In the morning, 
rising artists, aspirants to literary fame, men 
with schemes, and women with ideas, sought 
my private ear ; in the afternoon, my door was 
besieged by the brilliant votaries of fashion, 
dignified matrons, who inquired afifectionately 
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about my absent nephew's health and well- 
being, — ^beautiful girls, who professed a kindly 
interest in all my doings, — old colonels and 
majors on half-pay, who seemed to think that 
to gain my very special good graces would be 
a tolerable investment for their long pedigrees 
and high connexions ; in the evening, I might 
have divided myself into five separate selves, 
and still have been always busy. And, at last, 
the kind of thing had begun to pall upon me. 

On this particular afternoon I had been un- 
usually thronged. I had published, unwisely I 
now think, a little book of poems, and it had 
literally taken the world by storm. The poems 
were few and simple— a life-history. I had 
never thought very much of them, but a 
publisher to whom I sent them, by pure ac- 
cident, with a heap of manuscript written long 
ago, the best of which he was to use for some 
new magazine, had persuaded me to allow him 
to put them into print. They belonged mostly 
to the one stormy episode in my quiet life, and 
had certainly never been intended to see the 
light. No one, therefore, could have been more 
astonished than myself at their brilliant success. 
I suppose it was the reality in them, for they 
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were real, — written with streaming tears, drawn 
out from a heart's dull aching, that gave them 
their brief popularity. The world, indeed, re- 
fused to believe that they were purely fanciful, 
and I found myself suddenly raised from the 
position of a rather common-place literary lady 
to that of the heroine of some mysterious tragedy . 
The whole thing had been a little painftil. 

On this afternoon a number of my friends 
and acquaintances, with several strangers, whose 
names had long been known to me, came to 
congratulate me on iny success, — ^to look at me, 
as I imagine, in this new character of possible 
heroine, — to comment meaningly on what they 
were pleased to call the deep pathos of my little 
songs. And the hints, the praise, the hatmting 
echo of those little songs, recalled too vividly 
the glad days of my youth. 

Left alone, as evening began to close, I sat 
and thought of it all, — of Erick, my Erick of the 
past, — of Beatrice, whose ultimate fate was still 
a mystery ; it was supposed she had died alone 
in a little French village, — of my boy, my 
beautiftd, stately Erick of to-day, who, like the 
rest, had wandered forth, had forgotten, had 
left me alone. 
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In some way, even, I seemed to have oflFended 
™y Tt)oy. His last letter, written from Paris, 
was short and abrupt. Without answering, in 
any way, the few questions I had asked in my 
letter, he had declared his intention of remain- 
ing on the Continent, probably, for some years. 
And Ethel — ^why did I still, unconsciously, 
couple her name with Erick's? Why had I 
tried to interest him in my protegie^ who was, 
indeed, no more mj protegee ? She, too, had re- 
fused me her confidence, had shown her deter- 
mination to walk alone. Did I wish to awake 
an old feeling in his soul,— to bind him, who 
could choose among the proudest in the land, 
to a girl whose name was stained, on whose 
honour a dark imputation rested, which she 
herself had repeatedly refused to remove ? 

Perhaps — this was a new and sudden idea — 
my very effort to interest Erick, by telling him 
the strange story of the re-appearance of the 
friends and companions of his boyhood, had 
irritated and offended him. Perhaps; but it 
was very unlike Erick to believe so implicitly 
the voice of the multitude, to condemn unteard 
his little friend and sympathizer of the long 
ago. And yet, why had he never mentioned 
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her to me ? — why had he preserved so strange a 
silence, since that unlucky story of mine, told,. 
I fear, with my usual strong sense of partisan- 
ship ? The fact was that, in spite of appear- 
ances, I believed in Ethel's true face and honest 
eyes. I disbelieved the women who were trying 
to vilify her. 

I sighed. ^^ It is all very strange and mys- 
terious," I muttered; and, rising imeasily, I 
went to the window. The day had been warm,^ 
and now a storm was gathering. Great heavy 
clouds, flushed with the red of evening, warm 
with yellow, electric light, were being driven 
hither and thither by the fiiry of a wind that 
was still above our lower air. 

" The giants are at play," I said, recalling 
an old fancy of my childhood. 

There was a knock at the door. I turned 
round. Elise was coming in, a cup of tea, in 
an exquisite little solitaire set of Sevres china^ 
in her hand. It was Erick's gift — given, as I 
remembered with a pang, under the special 
proviso that I should use it myself every 
day. 

" Madame looks fatigued," said the French 
girl, lingering, when she had placed the tray 
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on the table; ^Hhe tea will revive her, and 
this evening — " 

" We shall have a storm presently, Elise," I 
interrupted. ^ ^ I think I shall stay at home. 
I have no dinner-engagement for this evening." 

"No, Madame; but the grand soiree^ and 
Madame's black velvet robe, with the lace, ma 
foi ! fit, indeed, for a queen, ready in her 
cabinet de toilette.'' 

Elise looked disappointed at the idea of the 
beautiful dress remaining unworn. She was 
a good girl, and deeply attached to us, but I 
think my indifference to her graceful effects in 
the way of dress vexed her a little at times. 

" I can put on the velvet dress, if you like,. 
Elise," I said ; " but I rather think I shall stay 
at home." 

And, quite satisfied, she tripped away to 
place everything in readiness for the important 
business of dressing — ^that grand, culminating 
point in the French girl's day. 

But my fears were verified. Before I was 
equipped to Elise's entire satisfaction, down 
came the rain in great thunderous drops. 

" Counter-order the carriage, Elise," I said. 

Even as I spoke, the tumult began. First 
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ihe low rumbling of thunder, like a voice of 
warning from the far distance ; and then the 
fierce howl of winds, shrieking up the streets, 
the sudden flash, overcoming our yellow lamp- 
light, and shining grimly into the dark corners 
of the room, followed by nearer peals of thunder, 
so terrific that the house seemed to quake. I 
went down to the drawing-room, and sat there 
in the dark, watching. Storms had always 
possessed a peculiar attraction for me. 

The streets had very rapidly been cleared ; 
a few cabs — ^the horses dripping; the men, 
their hats over their brows, and their noses 
buried in their thick capes, drove rapidly 
through the streets; one poor, wretched woman, 
with an infant in her arms, stood huddled up 
under the opposite portico. I tapped on the 
window, she crossed the street, and I called 
out to Elise — ^most tender-hearted, as I well 
knew, in the household — ^to take her in, and 
dry her clothes by the fire. 

Then — ^how vividly every incident of this 
evening is stamped on my brain ! — the next 
person I remarked was a tall, burly policeman, 
his waterproof cape shining in the lamp-light, 
who lounged slowly into sight. He was evi- 
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dently bent on some purpose, though in his- 
step and attitude was the almost insolent repose 
of strength, which belongs so peculiarly to the 
" Force." 

I felt idly curious about the man's move- 
ments. He was looking at the numbers of the 
diflferent houses, as if bent on eflfecting an 
entrance somewhere, and I remembered the 
fiigitive I had just housed. 

^^ Poor, miserable woman ! " I said to myself; 
"they are on the look-out for her; she is a 
malefactor of some kind." And yet I could 
not be sorry for the act of charity. 

Yes, it was only too true. The stern eye of 
the guardian of the law was fixed on my door. 
The wretched fugitive was tracked. 

I sighed. How miserable to live in this 
state — ^to be hunted, proscribed, driven from 
one shelter to another; and probably her 
crime had been one to which the strong 
necessities of nature had driven her ! 

Dreamily I listened to the violent peal of 
the door-bell ; dreamily I waited for the little 
tragedy to be played out. I was sorry, but 
what could I do ? Alas ! alas ! for the selfish- 
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ness of human nature; the trouble lay abso- 
lutely apart from my life. 

When Elise rushed in, a few moments later, 
her face as white as ashes, I supposed her 
excitement to arise from sympathy with the 
poor woman, who was to be torn so rudely 
from this transient shelter. 

<< My good girl," I began, — then suddenly I 
stopped, my heart almost standing still. 

She stood in the light, which streamed in 
from the hall. What had / to do with the 
wretched woman, that she should look at me in 
this way ? 

I staggered, and leaned for support against 
the window-sill. 

^^ What is the matter, Elise?" I said, in a 
voice hollow and unnatural, so unlike my own, 
that I absolutely started at the sound. '' Why 
do you stare at me like this ? If that poor 
woman downstairs — " But I broke short, for 
the girl had thrown herself at my feet. 

'' Madame," she cried, grasping my dress, 
^^ he is asking for Monsieur. Madame does not 
understand ; how should she ? " for I looked 
back at her bewildered and uncomprehending. 
^^ The policeman, Madame. He is below; he 
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"will wait. He has dared to say that Monsieur 
Erick is to arrive to-night ; that he — ^he — is 
ordered to arrest him.'^ 

It was all out now. The trouble was not 
another's, it was mine ; and I stood as if trans- 
fixed. Some shocks agitate the soul ; but these, 
I am inclined to think, are the lesser ; others 
there are which render it suddenly and super- 
naturally calm. 

Feeling as if something had stopped within 
me, I moved from the window, and sat down 
in a chair by the fireplace. 

'' Light the lamp," I said; and, as the girl's 
trembling fingers nearly refused their office, I 
seized the matches myself. 

f' Look ! " I said, grimly. '' My hand does 
not shake.'' I trimmed the lamp carefiilly. It 
surprises me, even now, to remember how I 
did it. I think I must have been trying to 
staye off some evil moment. Elise stood by, 
large tears rolling down her cheeks. She 
thought the shock had turned my brain, and 
was blaming herself for the abrupt disclosure. 

^^And now," I said, "go down, and tell 
that man I want to see him." 

The girl hesitated a moment. She had a 
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foreigner's superstitious fear of these rather 
oppressive guardians of the law. 

'' Will Madame, really ?" 

" Do as I tell you, Elise," I said, a little 
wearily. 

She obeyed, and I was left alone for a few 
minutes. Pressing my fingers tightly over my 
throbbing temples, I tried to think. What was 
it all ? 

*^ Erick — a policeman — expected to arrive — 
the man will wait. Some terrible mistake is 
here," I said. 

There followed the heavy tread upon the 
stairs. Elise, who would let no other servant 
near me, ushered in the burly figure I had 
seen in the street below, and, in spite of 
imploring gestures, I motioned her away. 
Poor, faithful girl! She only left the- room, 
as I afterwards learnt, to make various disposi- 
tions for my safety. The footman she stationed 
in the hall, — Elise was supreme among the 
servants, — she took up a position on the stairs, 
from which she could easily hear if anything 
in the shape of a dispute should arise. 

She need not have been alarmed, our inter- 
view was of the tamest description. 
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^^ What has brought you here to-night?" I 
said, looking up at the majestic representative 
of the law. 

^^My duty, Miss," he answered, gruffly. 
^^ My herders is to take Mr. Herick Grraham 
into custody." 

" Upon what charge ?" 

'^ On the charge of decoying away two 
young girls from their father." 

I turned sick, and grasped the table with 
both hands ; but I would not give way to the 
deadening despair : mine were the fierce in- 
stincts of the lioness who guards her young. 

'' There must be some strange mistake 
here," I said, very calmly. " Mr. Grrseme left 
England nearly a year ago." 

The man smiled grimly. ^^ It were done 
before then. Them young gents likes to get 
out of the way of these 'ere inquiries; but 
my hinstructions is, that he comes bacK, as it 
may be, to-night, and my herders is to watch 
the 'ouse. I can wait houtsiiey if you prefer it, 
Miss ; but the night being bad, your servants 
would, mebbe, give me a cheer in the 'aU." 

^^ But you are quite mistaken," I persisted. 
" If Mr. Graeme were thinking of returning 
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to England, I should certainly be the first to 
know of it. He never arrives — " And then I 
stopped, for I remembered suddenly Erick's 
peculiar trick of appearing and disappearing 
without any notice. I cleared my throat to 
fill up the pause. ^^Ihad a letter from him 
only the other day," I continued, '' in which 
he said he would continue abroad for some 
time, and I shall certainly complain to the 
authorities of this extraordinary conduct. I 
must really think you are exceeding your in- 
structions. If, as I think most probable, Mr. 
Grraeme should not arrive to-night, is it fair 
that you should be billeted on me for its many 
hours?" 

The man stroked his chin and smiled. 

'^ Houtside is my borders," he replied. ^' The 
cheer in the 'all I asked solely has a favour ; 
you aint noways hobliged to haccommodate me ; 
and, law bless you. Miss ! we policemen's hac- 
customed to weather, only, has a general rule, 
they makes these 'ere things pleasant hand 
private. You don't want no row in the street, 
no more don't I." 

He spoke with the assurance of a man who 
has had large experience in such affairs. And, 
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with his every word, my heart felt heavier. 
Erick taken up — a row in the streets ! 

If it were true, if he should really intend 
to return that evening, what might he not do 
or attempt, in his first indignation, when he 
should find himself treated as a felon, at the 
very door of his own home ? And it was not 
true ; it could not be true, it should not be true. 

I said this over and over to myself, till the 
words seemed to ring in my brain. 

I looked up then. The man was standing 
before me, patiently enough, rather pleased, 
I made no doubt, to exchange my luxurious 
room for the wildness of the night outside, not 
at all anxious, apparently, to shorten the in- 
terview. 

^^Who prefers this charge?" I asked, sud- 
denly. 

He stood instantly at attention, as if he had 
been on parade. 

''Mr. Robert Crampton, late lieutenant in 
Her Majesty's service." 

My head dropped. " You may go," I said. 
All my courage seemed to have ebbed away. 

The man looked back from the door. " What 
about that there cheer in the 'all," he said, 
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insinuatingly. " You see, / ain't noways to 
blame." 

I rang the bell. " James/' I said, " give 
this man a seat in the hall. Mr. Gfraeme may 
possibly arrive this evening, and he thinks 
he has business with him. Of course, this is 
some extraordinary mistake ; but your master 
can best set it right in person." 

Thus I spoke; poor, weak woman that I 
was, deceiving no one, not even myself. When 
I was left alone, I laid both arms on the table, 
and my beautiful velvet dress was spotted with 
the hot passionate tears. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

A NIGHT OF HORRORS. 

" Gk)od fortune departs and disaster's beliind," — 
Hark, the wind with its wants and its infinite wail ! 

The hours of the night wore away — eight, nine, 
ten, eleven. I sat alone in my little room, 
watching feverishly for every sound. 

The storm passed, the traffic was resumed, 
cabs, carriages, carts, rolled by, and, with the 
sound of each, my heart throbbed. They had 
a party in the next house. As carriage after 
carriage drew up, I trembled ; but, through all 
these hours, not once was my bell touched. 

What hours they were ! Grod grant I may 
never again experience the like. I could neither 
read nor work, only think — think; only sit, with 
my head in my hands, listening and fearing. 
Fearing what? ^^It is all untrue," I had said 
to myself. "False, false'; he will disprove it 
<at once." How was it possible for me to think 
that my son, — my great, noble, beautifiil Erick^ 
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the soul of truth and honour, — could act in thi» 
way; steal away innocent children from their 
home, and — worse even, a thousand times worse 
than this — allow them to be found, allow the 
stain of dishonour to rest on their name, and 
himself keep in the background, virtually dis- 
claiming all knowledge of their flight ? 

And yet — and yet — Oh! the miserable aching 
pain! Why did this long chain, cold as steel, 
strong as adamant, draw itself out before me ? 

The correspondence between the date of 
their flight and that of his sudden journey; 
his long absence, incidental words let fall from 
time to time ; Ethel's secrecy, her strangeness 
of manner when I mentioned Erick's name; 
Erick's own silence about the children, his 
apparent displeasure with me for mentioning 
them in my letters. No torture like that which 
is self-inflicted. With a slow, desperate per- 
sistency, all these memories, one linked in with 
the other, forced themselves upon me that night. 

^^ I cannot believe it," I had said, repeating 
the words over and over, as if in the very re- 
petition to find strength ; and, at last — for the 
hand of truth was on my heart, fingering it, 
playing with its pain — the cry changed. " I 
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vnll not believe it," I said within myself, de- 
fiantly; "never — ^never — never." 

My head ached. I had remained so long in 
the same position, that my limbs felt stiff and 
cold. I rose with difficulty, and, throwing a 
shawl round me, went out into the passage, 
and looked down over the banisters. 

The policeman, alert and watchful, was still 
sitting in the hall, he was listening too; the 
footman, who turned away hastily as the noise 
of my door opening came to his ear, had 
evidently been conferring with him about the 
mystery. " That man shall be discharged," I 
said to myself. 

"James," I cried, "you may aU go to bed. 
Mr. Grraeme will certainly not arrive to-night." 

I had scarcely spoken before a furiously- 
driven vehicle drew up to the door. James 
and the policeman advanced a step, but quietly. 
Intense as were the curiosity of the one and 
the gratification of the other, they were ashamed, 
evidently, in my presence to show too great 
alacrity. 

In a moment, before they could touch the 
door, I had rushed down, — I had thrust them 
both aside with my weak, trembling fingers, — I 
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was withdrawing bolts, undoing locks. A great 
passion possessed me. Guilty he might be, but 
he was mine; I might save him still; I would 
motion him away; in a moment that stormy 
driver could place him beyond the possibility 
of pursuit. 

That night ! When I remember it now, in 
the calm repose of my quiet retreat, the voice 
of my Erick's little daughter in my ear, I smile 
within myself. Yes, now I can smile, — ^now I 
can feel how exaggerated were my terrors, how 
weak and utterly powerless were my efforts; 
but then it was aU intensely real. 

I stood at the door, hesitating. Elise was by 
my side, looking fiercely at the policeman, vho, 
smiling and calm, stood close at my elbow ; in 
the background were 'several of the servants, 
whispering mysteriously together. 

I turned round hastily. ^^ Go down, every 
one of you." 

" Shall I bassist you, Miss?" said the police- 
man, who was becoming impatient with the 
prolonged delay, fearing, perhaps, a stratagem 
of some kind. 

I shook off his great rough hand. My darling 
was out there, my boy. I must see his beautiful 
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face ; I must tell him, speak to him, hear his 
denial of the gross slander. 

A hand outside rapped on the panels of the 
door ; he, too, was wondering at the delay. 

I threw open the door, and then — ^what then ? 
Even now that sudden, rapturous sense of relief 
seems like a dream. The light from the hall- 
lamp fell full upon the pale, agitated face of the 
man, who stood there on the threshold, and the 
policeman drew back, with a muttered apology, 
while I almost fell into his arms. 

Unquestioned, the stranger stepped into the 
hall, a person whose face was utterly unknown 
to me. Erick, indeed! This slight, boyish 
form, this tremulous, uneasy face, this white 
despair that had come, ghost-like out of the 
night, did not, in any sense, recall him, my 
son, with his lustrous eyes, his statuesque 
beauty, his grand abounding life. 

And yet this stranger seemed, in a certain 
way, to be accordant with the time, — of a piece 
with these sudden mysteries. He did not 
appear astonished at the disturbance in which 
he found the house. 

^^ Mr. Graeme has not come ? " he said, 
addressing the policeman. 
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" No, sir," replied the man ; and, with the 
answer, the pallor of this new-comer seemed to 
pass into an ashen hue. 

By this time I had recovered myself, in a 
measure. " Sir ! " I said, and he made me an 
awkward bow. 

" I must apologize for this intrusion ; but the 
fact is — ^I mean to say — ^^ 

He found it, evidently, a little difficult to 
explain. I looked him full in the face. 

" You are Robert Crampton," I said, " and I 
am Mr. Grraeme's aunt. Since you have come 
here, at this untimely hour, do me the favour 
of walking upstairs. I wish this extraordinary 
accusation to be proved.'^ 

I spoke very firmly, looking at him fixedly, 
for a great hope had sprung up within me. 
The young man was mad. This would account 
for everything. His hands worked, his eyes 
shifted uneasily. Instead of answering, he 
began to chew his nails diligently, as if this 
were the sole purpose of his visit. 

Poor fellow ! Hard as I felt it that a mad- 
man like this should disturb the peace of a 
household, I could not help pitying him. 

Purposely I kept him standing there for a 
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few moments before the policeman and my own* 
servants, who had crept up again to listen and* 
watch. They should all see who and what was 
my son's accuser. I looked meaningly at the^ 
policeman. He shook his head. 

" Queer things 'appen at times," I heard him 
mutter. 

I laid my hand on Robert's shoulder. ^^ Come* 
upstairs with me," I said. 

He followed me at once, trembling a little, 
as if he had been a child. 

" Sit down." He obeyed, looking up at me 
with a kind of awe. How I thanked Elise in' 
my heart ! The trailing velvet dress and rich 
lace gave poor insignificant me a somewhat 
stately appearance, I stood up before Robert 
Crampton, and the young man cowered and 
shrank. I had made some impression on his- 
warped brain ; it would be easier to force him 
to explain himself. 

" I hope," I said, at last, very sternly, " that 
you have come here to-night really to apologize, 
to withdraw your calumnious accusation, and' 
dismiss that man downstairs." 

He looked up at me. ^^But it is true," he 
cried, passionately. ^^ He told me himself only 
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yesterday ; and he was so strong, do you see]^? 
or I had intended to kill him, which, after all, 
would scarcely have paid ; so I came home by 
:a shorter way, and lodged information. Ha! 
ha ! He thought I was mad ; I ^11 let him see 
i;hat I have all my senses about me." Catching 
me by the dress, he looked up into my face, 
-'' It's a felony, do you know?" he whispered. 
"I found out that before I informed. Penal 
servitude, perhaps, my fine gentleman ! Now, 
am I mad ? " 

And again he laughed desperately ; while I, 
standing over him, firm, to all appearance, felt 
my blood curdle in my veins. 

He was mad. Yes, this was aU folly. Still, 
in some madness there is a strange method. 

Perhaps he had set his father on the scent, 
gathered together proofs, found witnesses. This 
I determined to discover ; and the only way to 
■sound him was to go with his ideas, to humour 
him. 

" Mad," I said ; '' certainly he will not think 
you mad when he finds out how cleverly you 
have over-reached him ; and I suppose every- 
thing is ready for this trial, which, of course, 
will blast his reputation, and give his honour 
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to the winds. You have seen your father ; yoU' 
have infallible and incontestable proof ? " 

A look of perplexity succeeded the fiiriouB 
mirth in his face. 

^^ Proof! '' he said, " proof! I have his own 
word, I tell you." 

'' But," I said, slowly, fixing my eyes on his- 
face, ^' a man cannot be expected to criminate 
himself. Have you no other evidence ? Think ; 
there must be some one who knows, or letters^ 
to prove, what you state." 

His face paled. . "I am a fool," he cried. 
" I might have had their letters. I took only 
the worthless likeness, which is of no good to 
any one." 

And, meanwhile, my hopes were rising. This 
was all some desperate mistake, the idea of a 
diseased mind. I could aflford to be gentler to 
the poor deluded being, whose misery had led 
him astray. 

^^ You see," I said, kindly, laying my hand, 
on his shoulder, " you have made some great: 
mistake. Even if your accusation be true, you 
are utterly devoid of proof. There is no magis- 
trate in London who would not laugh at you 
for bringing such an unfounded charge. You 
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would run great danger," I dropped my voice, 
and tried to render it deeply impressive, " you 
would run great danger of being taken up as a 
madman — a disturber of the public peace." 

It was a bold stroke. I think if I had not had 
within myself an unacknowledged sense of the 
justice of the accusation, if I had not felt my 
heart bum with the passionate craving to save 
him, and to save her, my children, whose names 
jnight still be kept from this miserable publicity, 
who might yet be made happy together, I 
could not have used it, for we were alone — ^this 
young man and I — alone, and the house was 
strangely still. Was that stately guardian of 
the public peace asleep ? Had the servants all 
,gone to bed ? 

My eyes felt weak with their ceaseless gating, 
my pulses throbbed, I could scarcely keep my 
feet ; but now or never was the time to subdue 
him, to hold him in thrall. 

As if he had been stung, the young man 
bounded in his chair, then, leaping up, sprang 
at me like an enraged tiger. 

"Madman!" he cried; "repeat that insult, 
-and—" 

He was close to mte, his clenched fist was 
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raised to strike; a hundred diflterent colours, 
in great lurid spots, — ^red, yellow, purple, — ^be- 
gan to float before my eyes. I felt that I must 
close them, or the eyeballs would surely burst. 
But, if I did, that moment I was in his power. 
I did not. I kept them open, wide, watchftd. 
I stood without flinching, and his miserable, 
weak eyes fell before mine, and I knew that 
I was safe. 

'' You are acting like a madman now," I said, 
in slow, stern accents. " How dare you, sir ? 
— a soldier, strike a lady ! Sit down at once, 
and behave yourself like a gentleman." 

The paroxysm was over for the moment. 
Sitting down on the sofa, he covered his face 
with his hands, and cried like a child. 

"A soldier — a gentleman!" he muttered. 
^' Grood God! what is this that has come to 
me?" 

And I — I felt treacherous ; but what could I 
do ? My safety, their reputation, was at stake. 

While he wept and drivelled, I crept to the 
head of the stairs. The faithful Elise was 
waiting there. 

^^ Tell that man to come upstairs," I whis- 
pered. 
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And when he came, — 

" He is mad," I said, pointing to my room* 
" He has threatened my life. Have the good- 
ness to take care of him here until the morn- 
ing, when I can send for his father, who will 
doubtless have him put under proper restraint.'^ 

And then I went to my room. Oh! the 
delight of being able to relax my muscles, to 
close my aching eyes. 

When I laid myself down that night, my 
faithful maid in the inner room, the pleasant 
darkness around me, I literally wept. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE DOCTOR SENDS A NURSE. 

The shadow of a cloud upon a lake. 

O'er which the wind hath all day held his breath. 

Is not more calm and fair than her dear face. 

The gentleman to whose house I had been 
bound on the previous eyening was a physician, 
a man of some fame both in the literary and 
medical world. He had long been a personal 
friend of my own. When, at about eight 
o'clock the next morning, Elise came up to 
let me know that the policeman, who had been 
obliged to use strong constraint in the night 
to prevent our miserable prisoner from rushing 
up to my room, with some violent intent, was 
anxious to be released from his charge, I wrote 

a hasty note to Dr. H , explaining some of 

the circumstances, and begging him to favour 
me with his professional assistance ; I also sent 
a messenger to Mr. Crampton. 

VOL. III. L 
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Tlien I ordered a comfortable breakfast to 
be served to the policeman. I was actually- 
afraid of being left in the house with this 
aggrieved young man; for I saw how it was 
with him. He had lost the power of self- 
control ; but he was still bitterly alive to his 
humiliating position. He had enough sense 
left to know that I had first provoked, and 
then betrayed him; and against me all his 
fierce anger, his burning desire for vengeance, 
had turned. 

I was strangely excited that morning. From my 
quiet life, I seemed to have stepped out suddenly 
hito a glowing circle of tragical mystery, from 
which, at the moment, I could find no outlet. 

How had Erick provoked this vengeance, 
which had turned the poor young man's brain ? 
I knew Robert Crampton, by repute, as the 
quietest and most inoffensive officer in his 
regiment. Above and beyond all, where was 
Erick? What had produced on this young 
man's, mind the positive assurance that he 
would arrive so soon ? 

These questioning thoughts filled my mind, 
as, very hastily, and with trembling fingers, 
I threw on my clothes. 
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Before I was ready both my messages were 

answered. My good, kind friend, Dr. H , 

fearing, from the tone of my note, that my 
danger was even greater than I had stated it 
to be, started off without his breakfast ; Mr. 
Crampton, who had seen his son on the previous 
evening, and had been much startled by his 
appearance, came also without delay. The 
doctor and clergyman were shown into the 
dining-room. I joined them there at once. 

I was glad I had sent for Dr. H . Mr. 

Crampton seemed inclined, at first, to be 
aggressive in his manner. 

'' This is a strange state of affairs," he said, 
^Wery strange. I must believe. Miss Brook, 
that the mind of my unfortunate son has been 
in some way upset. A quieter, more inoffen- 
sive creature does not breathe." 

^^ That is his character," I replied, as quietly 
as I could; ^^ and therefore I was the more 
astonished at his conduct." 

'' Conduct — conduct," spluttered the father; 
^' I must really beg you to explain yourself. 

This charge, as my good friend. Dr. H , will 

doubtless agree, is uncommonly vague." 

But here Dr. H , seeing my excitement, 
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and feeling from the confusion of my manner 
that I had received a shock of some kind, broke 
in, smiling his calm, benevolent smile. 

^' My dear sir, will it not be better to see 
your son, and find out more about the circum- 
stances of this case before we make Miss Brook 
commit herself to any opinion ?" He turned 
to me. " Mr. Robert Crampton is upstairs?" 

" I will take you to him," I said, for I had 
a morbid curiosity to see him again, to know 
what was the amoimt of animosity he bore me. 

When we went in, Robert was asleep on the 
sofa. 

Motioning to us to be silent. Dr. H took 

a seat beside him, and pressed his finger and 
thumb on his forehead. The light touch made 
the young man boimd. 

^^ Intense cerebral irritation," said the doctor, 
turning to Mr. Crampton. 

"Intense humbug!" muttered the clergy- 
man, angrily. " I tell you the wretched boy 
is drunk." 

His angry growl aroused Robert. He opened 
his eyes and stared round the room ; then, 
catching sight of me, made a furious dart in 
my direction. 
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Mr. Crampton, who had completely lost his 
temper, caught him by the arm. "Be still, 
can't you, you gaping idiot," he cried ; "what 
do you mean by this behaviour, bringing your 
name into discredit, causing yourself to be 
taken for a madman ? " 

"Ha! ha!" laughed Robert, grimly. "That's 
what she said," pointing to me ; " but, by 
Heayen ! I will punish Aer, as I have punished 
Aim."' 

His wild words sent a thrill of fear to my 
heart. Could he have hurt Erick in any way ? 
Was this the reason of his madness ? 

" Where is Erick ?" I cried, suddenly. 
" Doctor, doctor, make him tell ! He may 
have hurt him." 

" Try and control yourself," said Dr. H , 

kindly. " If anything of this kind had hap- 
pened, we should certainly have heard of it." 

" It is all very inexplicable to me," said Mr. 
Crampton, angrily. "I tell you what it is.' 
I will not have it hushed up ; the whole matter 
shall be thoroughly investigated. This wretched 
young man, who seems to have overtasked his 
mental energies in the endeavour to elucidate 
a mystery that has been my eldest daughter's 
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ruin, — yes, I repeat," — and he fixed his eyes 
on me, — '^her ruin; and -you know it, Miss 
Brook, have known it all along. This wretched 
young man, I say, comes here to arrest the 
miscreant through whose treachery, as we 
firmly believe, she has been suffering; and 
here his mind is unduly excited ; here he is 
openly accused of madness, put under severe 
bodily constraint. What must be the general 
opinion of this, if not that those to whose 
principal interest it is that the matter should 
remain concealed are using the most unjusti- 
fiable means to hush it up ? But, let me tell 
you — " his voice rose. 

Suddenly his oratory was interrupted. There 
was a knock at the door, and we all looked 
round. James was there, with a letter for Mr. 
Crampton, marked " immediate," which had 
arrived by the morning post, and had been 
sent on by Mrs. Crampton. 

I seized the letter, and passed it on to the 
clergyman ; then, sinking down into a chair, I 
covered my face with my hands, and waited — 
waited. The handwriting of that letter — ^how 
well I knew its every line ! — was Erick's. 

Robert had relapsed into silence. With tho 
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cunning of the mad, he seemed to be awaxe 

that now all violence was in vain. Dr. H 

sat beside him, watching cahnly ; the policeman 
stood outside the door, ready for any emergency. 
All this I knew, though I dared not look up. 
Trembling I sat, listening and waiting. 

Mr. Crampton had adjusted his glasses — it 
took him so long to find them — ^he had broken 
the seal ; he was fumbling with the envelope. 
Would he ever open it ? And then, at last, by 
the rustling of paper, by the breathless silence, 
I knew that he was reading it, — ^that a change 
of some kind had come. But — ^why did he not 
speak ? Would that long perusal ever come to 
an end? Was he spelling it out, letter by 
letter ? A few moments more of this racking 
suspense, and I felt that I must faint. 

There was a hum of confused noises in my 
ear. Was Mr. Crampton speaking? It was 
unlike him to drone on in this unintelligible 
way, and I wanted so much to hear. I strained 

my ears. Dr. H was answering. He seemed 

surprised. And after that, a rushing in the 
room — a general confused murmur — a cool air 
— the trickling of water — a strong pungent 
smell. 
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I opened my eyes to find myself extended 
on my back on the carpet, Elise kneeling 
beside me, a bottle of smelling-salts in her hand, 

Dr. H fanning vigorously, Mr. Crampton 

besprinkling me with water. 

"What is it all?" I said, trying to raise 
myself on my elbow and look round. " Where 
am I ? What has happened ?" 

" Try to be calm, dear lady," said the doctor, 
whose finger was on my pulse. 

"But tell me, tell me," I repeated, in my 
miserable bewilderment. " Something has 
happened ; somebody had a letter." 

" The letter was from your nephew," said 
the wise old man, who saw at once that to pro- 
long the suspense would be injurious to my 
mind. " Here is Mr. Crampton, who is anxious 
to tell you all about it." 

My senses began gradually to return, as the 
events of the last few hours grouped themselves 
together in my brain, and I was able to listen 
to Mr. Crampton's explanations. 

"A letter, my dear Miss Brook," he said, 
pompously. " A letter which somewhat alters 
the aspect of this case. My son has been pre- 
cipitate — ^yes, unwise, I may say. His brain, 
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I fear, is sKghtly aflfected ; and this is also the 
opinion of our good friend, Dr. H ." 

'' But what does he say? When is he coming 
home ?" 

Mr. Crampton re-adjusted his glasses, and, 
having unfolded the letter, went to the door. 

^' You may go down, my good man," he 
said to the policeman ; *^ Miss Brook will doubt- 
less see that you are suitably rewarded for your 
discreet conduct on this trying occasion. As 
this young man's mouth-piece, — ^he, unfortu- 
nately, is incapable of giving a sound opinion, 
— and as father of the minors in question, I 
withdraw this charge, which I find is totally 
unfounded." And when the man had gone, 
^^This letter," he continued, turning to me, 
" contains an offer, in due form, for my eldest 
daughter's hand." 

I looked up eagerly. 

'' Mr. Grraeme has, no doubt, been to blame, 
— ^I might even venture to say, very greatly to 
blame," said our worthy pastor, "judging him 
from his own admission, — still, as he makes 
here all the reparation in his power, addressing 
me in a most dutiful and penitent way, I feel 
strongly disposed to overlook his fault and 
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receive him into my family. As for this 
wretched young man, I fear, for a time, we 

must put him under restraint. Dr. H , I 

have your authority?" 

We all turned and looked at Robert, but he 
made no movement. Apparently he had fallen 
into a kind of stupor. 

^^ Come with me," said the doctor, gently 
touching him on the arm. 

I was very much upset. The shock seemed 
to have worked upon my nervous system. 

'' Doctor," I cried, pitifully, '^ must you go ?" 

He came back to me smiling. ^^ I think, do 
you know," he said, '' I must send you a nurse." 

^^ Oh ! no, no," and I shuddered, '' I am quite 
well, if only my head would not throb so. I 
might be the better, perhaps, for a sedative of 
some kind." 

There was a twinkle in the old man's eye. 
^^My nurse will be better than a sedative. 
Come, you know her, and I know she vdll do 
you good. Will you trust to my judgment ?" 

^' I suppose I must," I said, but the idea of a 
nurse was by no means pleasant. 

" And I suppose you will," he answered, 
smiling again. ^'Now, old Mend, good-bye* 
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I will look in again in the course of the 
evening." 

They went out, and I watched them from the 
window; the doctor and Mr. Crampton, with 
poor Robert between them. The doctor's car- 
riage was waiting at the door ; they got into it 
together, and drove away, while I, standing 
idly at the window, was trying — oh ! so hard 
— to collect my thoughts, to put some meaning 
into these startling events, to get back my 
reasoning powers. Poor Elise, very much dis- 
turbed at my condition, came in and went out, 
urging me to take breakfast, or even a glass of 
wine, but I would not move. 

Then, at last, — they had been gone about 
half-an-hour, as I afterwards found out, though, 
at the time, it seemed very much longer, — I saw 
a young lady come down the street. I noticed 
her, because I had seen her face before, and 
had taken to it strangely — a pale, calm face, so 
innocent and child-like, so apart, as it seemed, 
from all the heat and tumult, the jars and un- 
easiness of every-day life, that even to look at 
it made the heart calmer, drew the mind to 
thoughts and dreams about the beautiful possi- 
bilities of a hereafter, wherein earth's tumults- 
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Bhall have ceased for ever. The young lady 
looked up at the house, hesitated a moment, 
and stood at the door, as if debating some 
matter in her mind. 

*^I wish she would come in," I said to my- 
self; ^^but, nonsense! what could bring her at 
this strange hour?'' 

If the hour were strange, so was the time, 
with all the occurrences it held. 

Perhaps a glimpse of my pale face at the 
window decided the young girl. She rang the 
bell, and, a few moments later, Elise came in 
with a card. 

^^I told her that Madame was indisposed," 
explained the French girl. " She said Monsieur 
lo mddccin had sent by her a message; but 
Madame will breakfast first." 

^^ Show Miss Clifford into the dining-room," 
I said. ^' She will take breakfast with me." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



GERTRUDE. 



And there are those whose spirits walk 
Abreast of angels and the future, here. 
Eespect and love thou such. 

I WENT to my room to arrange my disordered 
dress. When I walked into the dining-room, I 
found my gentle visitor in possession. She had 
taken off her bonnet and gloves ; she was hover- 
ing in a business-like manner about the tea- 
tray. 

^^ I am taking great liberties," she said, 
smiling and blushing in the pleasantest way ; 
^^but I am obeying the doctor's orders. He 
said you were ill, and constituted me your 
nurse." 

" I think it is with you, my good friend. Dr. 

H , has taken a liberty," I answered ; ^^ but 

I know he is a little eccentric in his ways, and 
it is exceedingly good of you to have come. I 
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only trust he lias not interfered with your 
arrangements for the day." 

^^ Oh! no. I have put myself lately at his 
disposition. You see," and she smiled and 
sighed, " I am rather a useless kind of being; 

but it is seldom Dr. H gives me so pleasant 

a task as this. I have been wanting for some 
little time to see and speak to you quite alone, 
and I could not devise a means. You have so 
many callers in the afternoon, and, in the 
morning, I have scarcely dared to intrude." 

" If I can help you in any way," I began 
cordially, thinking that, like many another idle 
young lady, she was a literary aspirant, and 
wanted my advice. 

^' Take your breakfast first," she interrupted, 
with one of those rare, bright smiles which I 
had admired when I had met her before. 

^^If you will consent to join me, my dear,'' 
I said. 

Rather to my own surprise, I did manage to 
eat. It seemed easier when I was not quite 
alone, and the sweet, calm face, the gentle, 
appealing smiles of this new friend had turned 
my thoughts insensibly into a healtliier channel. 
Slowly the horrors of the night, which had been 
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tanging about me like gloomy clouds, began to 
rise from my spirit. I felt better. In my first 
emotion of gratitude to this young girl, who 
had come to me in my trouble, I remembered 
that she had wished to ask me something. 
Feeling anxious to return her kindness in some 
way, I determined to help her if I could. 

When breakfast was over, therefore, I drew 
my chair to the fire, and motioned her to one 
beside me. 

'^Now», my dear," I said, "let me have 
your secret. Don't fear," I added, for I read 
hesitation in her face ; " when I like I can 
be as silent as the grave. You see, these 
women with husbands are so diflferent, they tell 
the one person, jfrom whom, according to tradi- 
tion, no secrets are withheld ; and, if the good 
man happen to be a gossip, so much the worse 
for the person who confides. A secret, in male 
hands and hearts, ceases to be a secret unless 
it concern themselves." 

Thus I ran on to encourage my visitor, who 
appeared, on her own behalf, to be somewhat 
timid and shy. My dear little Gertrude ! How 
pretty she looked, how simple and child-like ! 
As I glanced at her, I felt a pleasant sense of 
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security and confidence. To my very heart 
went the assurance, this nature is true and good. 

I took her hand into mine — a delicate, blue- 
veined hand ; it was trembling. 

^^ Come," I said, gently, for she continued 
silent, " you cannot surely be afraid of me?" 

She turned away her face from my gaze. 

^*^ No," she said; "indeed, no. I was only 
thinking how to begin. You will be so sur- 
prised ; and — I hope so much it will not vex 
you. To keep her secret from you grieved her, 
I know, to the very soul; but, you see, you 
were the very last person she could have told." 

I dropped her hand. " My dear Miss 
Clifford, of whom are you speaking ? " 

" Of Ethel," she answered; " Ethel Cramp- 
ton. She told her secret to me, Miss Brook ; 
told it, I believe, because she saw I loved her. 
I was grieved for her from the first. I knew 
she was not to blame, — that there had been 
some dreadful mistake, — and the woman who 
gave rise to much of that gossip I distrusted 
from my soul." 

Gertrude went on, in her low soft woman's 
voice, to tell me the story, which my readers 
know so well. Half-relieved, half-mystified, I 
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listened to the tale, my heart stirred within me 
at the thought of my poor Ethel's silent suflfering. 

'^ Thank you," I said, when the gentle voice 
ceased. ^^ It is good of you to have come and 
told me this. As far as Ethel is concerned, I 
xmderstand only too well. Still, there is a 
mystery." 

"There is," she answered, softly. "But," 
and she blushed, " do not blame him yet — ^Mr. 
Grraeme, I mean — ^wait and see ; he is young, 
he has been imder bad influence." 

I looked at the girl a little curiously, and she 
turned her face away. The soft crimson was 
spreading from her cheek to her neck. She 
looked the picture of confusion and embarrass- 
ment. 

" My dear child," I said, " you take a great 
interest in them." 

"Yes," she answered, still looking away, 
" for I love Ethel. I wish from my heart to 
see her trouble end. She will be happy. I feel 
it. And if she is happy, and — and your nephew 
— I shall be happy too." 

I stooped over the averted face. " Have you 
no story of your own ? " I whispered. 

It was an impertinent • question. I often 
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wonder why I asked it. I suppose what moved 
me was the almost child-like gentleness of her 
face, her touching simplicity, the under-tone of 
sadness in her words and gestures. 

Strange to say, the question neither offended 
nor alarmed her. 

*^ You have had a story, dear Miss Brook," 
she said, seating herself on a low stool at my 
feet. ^' You, I think, can understand. I have 
loved once — one, whom I believe — ^yes, I do 
believe it — ^is really worthy a woman's love ; 
and a woman's love he will have, — the love of 
one who is worthier far than I. Don't look at 
me so kindly ; it is nothing — nothing. I have 
forgotten now, put it away. There are other 
things in life to make one happy, and my life 
is very full ; but, having loved him, having 
made him, for a short time even, the hero of all 
my thoughts, you will not wonder that I fong 
— oh ! so much — to see him, to know him, truly 
noble. Miss Brook," she clasped her hands 
about my knees, and looked up into my face, 
" I have a strange idea sometimes. I dream 
of it ; it comes to me when I am alone, when I 
am in chiu'ch, when I kneel down to pray. I 
think that it is not for nothing I have loved 
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liim ; that I am to be, even I, a something in 
his life, — a good genius ; no, not so much that, 
perhaps, — as a friend, to warn him of some of 
life's dangers, help him over some of its rough 
places." 

Her head dropped on her clasped hands. 

" I have saved him already," she murmured, 
^^ once, twice ; perhaps I may do so again." 

She spoke, and there was silence between us. 
I did not answer, for I could not. My impulse 
was to throw my arms round her neck and cry 
like a child. For I understood her even better 
than she thought. 
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CHAPTER X. 



A lover's impatience. 



L/ucifer, Have patience. 'Tis the blessing of the angela 
Festtu. Patience ! say slow self-murder. 

I WOULD not let Gertrude leave me. I sent a 
note to her father, who was, for the moment, 
provided with a housekeeper — his sister was 
staying with him, — and begged him to allow his 
daughter to spend a few days at my house. He 
made no demur. We passed that day together, 
and, in the evening of the next, as I had vaguely 
expected, there was an arrival. 

How diflferent was this arrival from what it 
might have been only a few hours before ! 

We were sitting over our work in my little 
boudoir, not speaking, only enjoying one an- 
other's society, as people can whose sympathies 
are one, when the cab drew up to the door. A 
few moments more, and my Erick, impatient, 
eager, full of life and excitement, dashed into 
the room. 
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And then how I thanked Gertrude in my 
heart! There was no need for explanations. 
I knew all that had happened, I knew how 
it had happened, — I could afford to wait in 
patience for further revelations. 

There was a little embarrassment in his 
manner. He feared, no doubt, that I should 
be hurt at the silence he had preserved towards 
me in this matter. I had been hurt, but) at 
that moment, I could only think of this, that 
my darling was at home safe and well ; that his 
name would be shielded from exposure; that 
now, at least, he was acting honourably and 
well. He had kissed me, he had shaken hands 
with Gertrude, he was sitting down by the fire, 
longing evidently to speak, but restrained by 
the presence of a stranger. 

" I think," he said, at last, ^' that I can read 
forgiveness in your face, Aunt Ellen.'' 

" You may speak freely before Miss Clifford, 
Erick," I said. " Indeed, we owe her our love 
and confidence. She has been the only one of 
us all truly to imderstand our poor Ethel, — 
really to sympathize with her in her trouble." 

His face softened. He crossed the room, and, 
taking one of her hands in his, raised it to his lips. 
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" Thank you," he said, in a choked voice ; 
^' but I always knew you were a good angel." 

He turned away hastily, as if to conceal some 
emotion. 

" Yes," he continued, earnestly; ^^and if, long 
ago, I had followed her guiding, obeyed her 
imspoken warning, it would have been diflferent 
with me now. Miss Cliflford, you have saved 
me, you have befriended her. What can we 
ever do in return ?" 

" Be happy," she said, looking up at him, 
and her face seemed to glow and kindle ; ^^ bo 
happy, Erick, and great." 

He did not notice that she had called him by 
his Christian name. In his eager absorption he 
had forgotten everything but the errand on 
which he was bound. 

He turned to me. ^' Aunt Ellen, you know 
what has brought me back. Mr. Crampton will, 
doubtless, have shown you that letter. I fear, 
too, that poor Robert has been here annoying 
you ; but for him, indeed, I should have arrived 
before. For Ethel's sake I have wished to 
avoid publicity, and fearing, from the wretched 
yoimg man's threat, when we parted, that he 
meant mischief, I thought it wiser to allow my 
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letter to precede myself. I wished Mr. Cramp- 
ton to know that my intentions are honour- 
able; after that, he may take what steps he 
pleases." 

I could not help smiling. " He accepts 
your amende in the most graciously paternal 
manner." 

But Erick's face was beginning to work. 

" This is all beside the mark," he cried. ^' I 
want to know what she said, — ^where she is. 
Surely you have seen her. Is she hidden away 
here? Forgive me, Aunt Ellen, I have been 
living upon this moment. I want to see her, 
to tell her everything, to ask her forgiveness 
for this past unhappiness. Why do you both 
look at me so strangely ? Oh, my God ! " and 
he sank down wearily on the nearest chair, 
" after all, can anything have happened?" 

I was surprised at his vehemence. I had 
scarcely expected that his love for Ethel could 
have moved him in this way. I crossed the room. 

" Have patience, my dear boy," I said, 
passing my fingers through his dark hair. 

^^But why?" he cried, restively. ^' Can't 
you tell me at once where she is, — what they 
have done with her ?" 
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" Then you did not know," I began. 

He interrupted me." " Out with the worst 
at once. She is married, of course ? I might 
have known it. What an idiot I have 
been!" 

We could not help laughing at his preci- 
pitancy. 

"Not so bad as that," I answered; "but I 
thought you must have known that they were 
travelling." 

" Who were travelling?'^ 

" The children, Ethel and Blanche, I mean." 

I was surprised again. A deadly pallor 
overspread his face ; leaping to his feet, he seized 
me by the arm. 

" Where are they ? — ^for Heaven's sake tell 
me. 

"Have pity on my poor arm, Erick. Let 
me see. Ethel has not written to me for some 
time, and Mrs. Foster is a very poor correspon- 
dent. When their father last heard of them, a 
week or two ago, they were on their way to 
Venice. But, Erick, my dear boy — ^" 

For his teeth were set, his eyes were gleam- 
ing, — one would have said a passion of rage pos- 
sessed him ; then, as suddenly, all his muscles 
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seemed to relax. Leaning back in the armr 
chair, he looked old and careworn. 

^ ^ Venice !" he said ; ^ ^ hundreds of miles away, 
when I thought she was here with you, in 
safety." And again his eyes gleamed. " Put 
your things together," he cried; '^ come with 
me ; there 's not a moment to lose, I tell you. 
Where's Bradshaw? Travelling night and 
day, we might be with them in — ^let me reckon 
—two, three days. Good Heavens ! if I had 
only known. Why was there no feeling, no 
suspicion of this in my mind ? " 

He spoke rapidly, throwing out the sentences 
one after another, in a way that utterly bewil- 
dered me. I laid my hand on his arm. 

" My dear Erick," I said, pleadingly, '' are 
you mad too ? For pity's sake try and keep 
your senses about you. I know this is a dis- 
appointment, and a great one ; still, make an 
eflfort to be calm." 

He took both my hands in his, and looked 
me fiill in the face. 

"It is more than a disappointment. Aunt 
Ellen," he said, slowly this time, and col- 
lectedly. " I cannot tell you yet what the blow 
means to me, for still I have a hope that my 
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fears are unfounded. But if ever you loved 
me, if, now, you love her, do what I ask. 
Prepare to start with me by the next train." 

Never in my life had I felt so helpless or 
bewildered. Mystery seemed to be heaped upon 
mystery. Had it not been for Gertrude, I 
scarcely think that I should have had the power 
to do as Erick wished. But she made every 
arrangement for me, and in such a quiet, 
unobtrusive way, that I scarcely knew how 
anything was done. 

I would not take Elise with me, earnestly 
as the poor girl inveighed about the misery of 
Madame travelling alone. I felt that, in this 
rapid journey which was before us, she would 
only be in the way. 

In the cold dawning of the next morning 
we reached the railway station. What was my 
surprise to find Grertrude and her brother there. 

^^ I am going to put myself under your 
charge," she said, ^^for I want to see Venice, 
and Angus has promised to follow us in a few 
days." 

I knew what she meant — I knew why she 
had come, and my heart went out to hers in 
speechless gratitude ; for the presence of this 
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pure girl, this good genius of my children's- 
lives, might very possibly have a soothing effect 
on them both, if, as I began to fear, some 
fresh complication had arisen to divide them. 

And Erick, when he saw my travelling com- 
panion, was also thankful. He had felt selfish, 
he said, in dragging me off so suddenly on this 
long journey. He knew Gertrude's presence 
would be a comfort and assistance to me. 

After that we started together. And then 
began that dream-like journey, that ceaseless 
flying through the air, for so many, many 
hours, which makes me dizzy even now when 
I remember it. For Erick was imperious ; he 
would allow of no delay. When, late at night,, 
I sat down in one of the black-canopied boats- 
of Venice, to be rowed to an hotel, I thought 
my blood was boiling in my veins. 
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CHAPTER XL 

DRIVEN TO DESPAIR. 

For mutabHity is Nature's bane ; 
And slighted hope will be avenged ; and when 
Ye need her favours, ye shall find her not, 
But, in her stead, fear, doubt, and agony. 

None of us, in the mean time, had thought of 
Miss Grordon, the real originator of all these 
miserable complications. From Erick's mind 
she seemed to have passed, as pass the gleams 
of summer lightning, that, for a short moment, 
spread their radiance over the midnight skies. 
He had scarcely even begun to realize how 
very much she was implicated in the weaving 
of that tissue of folly and misconception which 
had wound itself about his steps. Afterwards 
it would be time enough to trace these ejBFects 
to their cause; now, the energies of his soul 
were engrossed in the task of undoing the 
mischief. 

But, as may well be imagined. Miss Gordon 
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had not forgotten Erick ; indeed, the wretched 
girl had Kttle else to occupy her mind. She 
had allowed herself to become possessed by the^ 
one passion, mitil it had ruled her absolutely. 
But hatred was gradually taking the place of 
love in her soul ; for since that day in Paris, 
when, a little sadly and lingeringly still, he • 
had bade her farewell, Miss Grordon had neither 
seen Erick nor heard from him. Once more 
her life had fallen into the old channels, once 
more she had been forced to recognize that Fate 
was too strong for her. 

The companion's position was by no means 
an enviable one. From a languid, complaining 
fine lady, Mrs. CliiBFord had degenerated into 
the real invalid. Even the usual round of 
gaieties had become too much for her, and 
Eleanor was kept in still closer attendance. 
Mr. Clifford showed almost too great preference 
for his wife's companion. In the long evenings 
which Mrs. Clifford spent in bed, in the morn- 
ing meetings for breakfast, which had been 
unusually prolonged since their return from 
the Continent, the attention of the master of 
the house to his wife's dependent had become 
noticeable to the servants and bitterly repulsive 
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to herself. Above all, Turner, the lynx-eyed, 
remained in the house, haunted her steps, 
deprived her of her hard-won savings, and 
watched her about with a malicious smile, 
which threatened instant exposure, if the soft, 
jflattery, and constant bribes showed any sign 
of failing. As week after week dragged its 
weary length along, she felt as if she could 
l)ear her position no longer. Alone in her 
room she would press her burning hands 
together, and try to think out some way of 
escape. For poor Eleanor was very miserable. 
Bitterly she reproached herself for her mad 
folly. Before this had come to her, when she 
had ruled herself, she had been happy — Chappy ! 
«he had wanted very little to make her happy 
then ; the fine house and fine clothes, the gaiety, 
the ceaseless working of her busy brain on its 
own little plots and cares, these had made her 
as happy as she had wished to be ; now, she 
had passed through a time — ^how short a time ! 
— of passionate, burning bliss, — a time when to 
live had been ecstasy, when a word, a look, 
a hand-pressure, had been enough to fill her 
soul with rapture, — and the brief, glad season 
had gone ; she was left without that for which 
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she had been wilKng to stake her life, her 
reputation, her all — ^leffc in the deadness of a 
dull despair, no gleam of hope shining star-like 
from the distance, 

Of all this Eleanor thought, as she paced 
her room one evening. It was the evening of 
that very day when Erick and Miss Brook had 
started for Venice. 

" I wish," she cried, wringing her hands in 
the darkness, " I wish I had never seen his 
beautiftd, hateful face. I wish I had killed 
him, as he sat beside me. I wish — " and sud- 
denly her thoughts took another channel. " Is 
he happy, I wonder ? " she muttered. The words 
were hissed out between her teeth, like a male- 
diction. '^ Has he found her, the pale-faced, 
pitiful school-girl, whom a glance from me 
could quell ? Pah ! — these men are all alike. 
I hate them — I scorn them ! " 

But the torrent of words could not quench 
the fever of the soul. Trembling, this proud, 
scornful woman sank down, a white heap in 
the dark room. " If I could only know,'' she 
moaned, — ■" if I could only know." 

An idea struck her. She rose to her 
feet. 
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^^I can find out about her, at least/' she 
thought, '' and I will." 

Desperate ills demand desperate remedies. 
When Eleanor, pale and haggard after her 
night's vigils, — she had done nothing to em- 
bellish herself, — appeared before Mr. Clifford 
the next morning, he started back alarmed. 

" My dear girl, you are ill ?" 

^^ Yes, Mr. Clifford," she said, wearily. " My 
duties, as you know, have been a little trying 
of late. If I cannot have a few days' change, 
I shall be compelled, sorely as it will grieve 
me, of course, to give up my situation." 

"Certainly, you shall have rest, my dear; 
certainly, certainly." Mr. Clifford's manner was 
a little agitated. " Country-air, change. Mrs. 
Clifford shall have a nurse. The doctors seem 
to say — ^we must hope for the best j at the same 
time, life is uncertain ; however, that 's neither 
here nor there. About yourself, we — I, that 
is to say — could not think of losing you per- 
manently." 

Eleanor, at this moment, absolutely loathed 
him for his meaning glances, and when, as was 
his custom, he drew out his cheque-book, she 
could have turned and fled. 
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But she did not. She sat before him like a 
stone; and when he had written out a cheque 
for her expenses, — ^when, with a slight pressure 
of her cold fingers, he had put the valuable 
piece of paper in her hand, she could say, — 
"Thank you, Mr. CKjBFord, you are exceed- 
ingly kind," and walk quietly out of the room 
with the consciousness that a rather too appre- 
ciative eye was following her. ' Eleanor was a 
good actress; but this was miserable acting. 
Alone, once more, she flung herself on her 
knees by her bed-side. 

"Erick, Erick," she cried; "if you could 
have loved me, — if you would ! " 

There was a step outside. She brushed 
off the scalding tears, and sprang to her 
feet. 

It was Turner, who had constituted herself 
Miss Gordon^s special attendant, coming in 
with some of. her linen. 

" I am going away for a few days. Turner," 
said the girl. " Mr. Clifford seems to think I 
want change." 

The woman watched her. "You're not 
going for good. Miss Grordon ?" 

" Oh, dear no. Turner. Why should I wish 
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to go, when your master is so kind and con- 
siderate?" 

"Do you happen to have heard," said the 
woman, turning away and busying herself with 
the bedclothes, 'Hhat mistress's illness is pro- 
nounced dangerous?" 

"No, I had not heard it." Eleanor spoke 
with utter listlessness. All she wanted, at this 
moment, was to get away out of the house, to 
be able to prosecute her inquiries about them. 
How miserably her heart contracted, as, uncon- 
sciously, she coupled their names, — ^these two, 
whom she had struggled, almost successfully, 
to keep apart for ever ! 

Turner, who knew very well what she was 
about, and could read the signs of the times as 
well as her neighbours, said no more, but 
treated Miss Gordon with a very unusual de- 
ference: 

The companion's preparations did not delay 
her long. She left her packages at an hotel, 
and drove to Mr. Crampton's. The clergyman 
was at home, pacing his study in the time- 
honoured dressing-gown and slippers. He was 
a father, and the desperate condition of his son 
affected him considerably. 
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^' Troubles upon troubles, my dear Eleanor," 
he said, sitting down by his writing-table, and 
resting his head on his hand. 

'' Has anything fresh happened, Mr. Cramp- 
ton ? " 

A sudden hope sprang up in her mind. If 
the clergyman's daughter were about to make 
a wealthy marriage, she knew him well enough 
to be aware that he would be willing to forget 
all her and her suitor's antecedent faults, and 
to look upon the matter pleasantly. 

^^ Yes, by-the-bye," he answered, "you have 
not heard about that wretched son of mine." 

" Your son ! " Eleanor's hope died down. 

" Yes ; I have been to see him to-day. I 
fear he is hopelessly mad ; indeed, the doctor 
gives me very little hope of his recovery. I 
speak to you as a family-Mend, Miss Gordon. 
Of course, I wish this matter hushed up, if 
possible ; though, indeed, the wretched boy has 
made it public enough by hurrying on that 
charge against young Grraeme, who, as you, of 
course, know, has come forward so honourably. 
Robert's threat may have frightened him into 
it ; of course, with regard to this, I am supposed 
to know nothing. As a father, I am perfectly 
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satisfied E^bel's character will be cleared; and — 
but, my dear Miss GA'don, are you ill ? '^ 

For Eleanor was leaning back in her chair, 
a deadly pallor in her face. 

" It is nothing, Mr. Crampton; nothing," she 
said, faintly ; " only, you see, on account of 
Mrs. Clifford's constant ill health, I have been 
rather over-worked lately. I have come away 
now for a few days' hoUday. Your news 
agitated me a little. Your son mad ? Surely 
this cannot be. And you did not say, did 
you, what was the cause of this ? " 

" There lies the very diflSculty," replied the 
clergyman, once more pacing the room. ^' The 
strange part of the matter is that on every 
point but one he is quite sane. He is aware 
that he is considered mad; knows that he is 
kept under restraint; talks to me and the 
doctors with perfect intelligence, except on one 
subject. K we only mention his sister or young 
Graeme, he flies into a rage, uses the most 
extraordinary language, and declares that he 
will kill one or both of them. I verily believe 
he would, if he were set at large." 

Shivering a little, with a strange look in her 
eyes, Eleanor had been listening. When the 
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clergyman paused, she said, — " Where are they 
now? Mr. Grraeme and your daughter, I mean?" 

^^ In Venice, or near it, I believe. Young 
Grraeme, lover-like, rushed home in a perfect 
transport when he had made matters right with 
me, and asked my forgiveness for his youthful 
folly. Of course, they were foolish ; but it has 
always been my opinion that we made an un- 
necessary fuss about that business. The young 
man put the girls to school, and, certainly, they 
were most admirably trained. Poor fellow ! I 
never saw a young man so upset as he was 
when he found that they were not at home. 
He dragged off his aunt — ^to play propriety, I 
suppose — by the very next train. They started 
yesterday." 

'' And will they be married in Italy ? " 

Eleanor's face expressed literally nothing. 
She felt like a stone as she sat there, the warm 
sunlight playing on her face — cold, cold, dead ! 

Mr. Crampton smiled. "No, no; there I 
interfere with my parental authority. Under 
the circumstances, — everything, you see, duly 
considered, — ^it becomes incumbent on me to see 
that this marriage is performed with as much 
eclat as possible." 
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Was it the firelight, or did a sudden flush 
change the pallor of the listener to ruddy- 
crimson ? Eleanor smiled. 

" You will say I am absurd, Mr. Crampton ; 
I think I am; but, do you know, at this moment 
my interest is rather with that miserable son of 
yours, suffering keenly, I am sure, in this mad- 
house, — ^you told me he was under restraint, 
that means a mad-house, does it not? — than 
with these happy people, who have everything 
to their mind." 

" Yes," said Mr. Crampton, restlessly gnaw- 
ing a quill-pen, "it is pitiable ; but what can 
I do ? A quiet, inoffensive young man. By- 
the-bye, you know Robert ? " 

She cast down her eyes and blushed. " Your 
son and I were rather good friends some little 
time ago, but lately he seemed to have 
changed." 

Mr. Crampton looked up eagerly. 

" You liked him, he liked you. My dear 
Eleanor, would you mind seeing him ? The 
doctors want his mind to be diverted from the 
one subject. It is more than possible — " 

The colour had come back into the com- 
panion's face, her eyes beamed, she looked 
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altogether different from the pallid, washed- 
out being who had challenged Mr. Clifford's 
compassion that morning. 

'^ Let me see him," she interrupted earnestly. 
^' I have a kind of feeling that I shall be able 
to do him good." 

Mr. Crampton was inspired by her sudden 
hopefulness. 

" If you succeed in giving back my son to 
society,'' he replied, ^^I shall call you the good 
genius of my family." 

^^Yes, by-the-bye," she said, very softly, 
^^it was I who found your daughters. Mr. 
Crampton, I may be wrong, but I have an idea 
that here too I shall succeed." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A DARK DESIGN. 

Go thy ways : I shrink and tremble 
To think how deep thou canst dissemble, 
For who would dream that in yon breast 
The heart of hell was burning ? 

The house in which Robert Crampton had been 

placed, at Dr. H 's recommendation, was a 

fine old red-brick mansion, pleasantly situated 
a few miles out of London. In the jfront were 
high iron gates, enclosing a small rose-garden ; 
at the back were a beautiful old lawn and 
shrubbery, shut in on every side with high, 
massive walls. 

Miss Grordon had begged to be allowed to 
pay her visit alone. Armed with a note of 
introduction from Mr. Crampton to the doctor 
who kept the establishment, she stood, in the 
afternoon of this day, outside those iron gates. 

She rang the bell, which echoed strangely 
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through the silent house, and a stern-looking' 
woman appeared, armed with a ponderous key. 

Involuntarily Eleanor shivered. If the errand 
on which she was bound that day should come 
to be known to society, was it not very possible 
that gates like these would for ever and ever 
shut her out from intercourse with her kind? 

But she was not the woman to flinch from 
diflSculties. She presented her note, and was 
shown into a small sitting-room. Eleanor 
looked round, trying, by forcing her mind on 
trifles, to gain the necessary calm for her mad 
attempt. 

The place in which she found herself was 
more like an old curiosity-shop than a doctor's 
consulting-room. She was seated in a high- 
backed oaken chair, the worked cover of which 
represented possibly the industry of two or 
three centuries ago ; her elbow rested on a 
table of richly-carved ebony ; in front was a 
tall, old-fashioned mantel-piece of dark wood- 
work, — it held vases and cups of ancient blue 
ware; above were two or three tapestry- 
pictures, more curious than beautiful. A large, 
glass-faced cupboard, filled to overflowing with 
china of every age and kind, from delicate 
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Sevres to rough pottery, occupied one side of 
the room ; the rest of the furniture consisted 
of a bookcase full of queer-looking, moth-eaten 
books, huge blue china jars, and a cage of 
canaries. 

Miss Grordon had time to make this inven- 
tory, and indulge in sundry speculations there- 
from, on the character of the master of the 
house, while she was kept waiting. Tired of 
this, she had turned to a special inspection of 
the china, when the doctor — a large, benevo- 
lent-looking man, very slovenly in his dress and 
appearance — came into the room. 

He looked at her rather curiously. " You, 
I suppose, are the lady of whom this letter 
speaks?" he said, holding out Mr. Crampton's 
note. 

She smiled. ^^I read in your face, doctor, 
that you think me rather self-confident. Per- 
haps I am. The fact is," — ^her voice deepened, 
she looked down and blushed, — '^ well! I cannot 
explain how it is ; but I do take a very peculiar 
interest in this case. I am full of hope that I 
may be instrumental in doing some good to 
your patient." 
. The doctor held out his hand; his kind 
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heart was touched. ^^My dear young lady, 
say no more. I am far from wishing you to- 
give your reasons for this step ; I would only 
put before you the difficulties of the case. 
Unless/' — ^he spoke impressively, — '^ unless on 
one subject, which has taken this unfortunate 
hold on our patient's mind, — you will probably 
know to what I allude, his extraordinary 
feeling towards his sister and the man whom, 
I believe, she is about to marry, — ^unless on this- 
subject we can find his mind changed, it will 
be impossible for us, conscientiously, to re- 
commend that he shall be let loose upon* 
society." 

^^I wish to understand," said Eleanor, quietly, 
'^ if then — ^we can suppose the case, you know 
— if you find that he will enter into conversa- 
tion on this one subject — his sister's marriage, 
I mean, and all that pertains to it — as a sane- 
man — " 

^^I should immediately say that he was^ 
cured. But," and the doctor shook his head, 
'' forgive me, my dear young lady, for dashing 
your hopes ; at present we can see no sign of 
this desirable result being brought about. If," 
— and he looked at her meditatively, — "a 
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powerful motive, a very powerful motive, 
•could — ^but no, even this, I fear, would be 
useless. Did such motive power exist, it would 
have existed previously; it would have been 
some balance to his mind ; preventing this other 
idea from taking so rooted a hold on his imagi- 
nation." 

While the doctor spoke, a curious smile flitted 
over the girl's face. When he ended, there was 
a short silence ; then she looked up. 

'' Doctor," she said, ^^ I think I know a 
motive powerful enough to rule his mind ; but 
will you allow me to see your patient ?" 

'' Certainly; as this is Mr. Crampton's wish, 
I cannot hesitate. My house, I should tell you, 

is for ladies ; but my good friend. Dr. H , 

persuades me sometimes to take in a gentleman- 
patient of his. For this purpose I have had a 
cottage fitted up in the grounds. At present 
your friend is its only occupant. Of course he 
has an attendant; we never recommend lone- 
liness ; he can also meet the ladies in the 
grounds ; and I spend with him as much time 
as I can spare from my other duties. Will 
you come this way ? " 

He took down his hat from a peg in the hall, 
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and, in his slow, quiet way, lounged into the 
gardens. 

Eleanor was strangely excited, the air of the 
place oppressed her ; but her guide seemed 
calmly unconscious of anything displeasing in 
his surroundings. He carried a pruning-knife, 
with which, as he walked along, he lopped off 
the dead leaves and twigs ; he chatted quietly 
to his companion, making her remark his choice 
seedlings and rare sjirubs; he stopped, now 
and then, to address a remark to some one of 
the stray women who were listlessly wandering 
in the grounds ; and, in the mean time, Eleanor 
Gordon's feverish impatience was growing, — 
she thought the interruptions would never come 
to an end. At last, however, they sighted the 
pretty little cottage, with its rustic porch; 
Robert himself was standing on the threshold. 

'' Now," said she, turning to the doctor, "I 
must ask you to leave us ; what I have to say 
must be said to him alone." 

The doctor shook his head. He did not 
much believe in the success of this strange 
experiment ; still, if the poor young lady cared 
for the miserable young man, if she really 
believed her will and her affection would have 
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power to undo the fatal bend in liis mind, it 
would be cruel of him not to allow her at least 
to try what she could do. 

Meditatively, the good man went back to his 
books and flowers, while Eleanor, going up to 
Eobert, put both her hands on his shoulders, 
-and looked him fiiU in the face. 

^'Who are you?" he asked. ^^I don't 
remember you." He laughed ironically. " A 
nurse, perhaps. Oh! well, you look like a 
lady. I wonder have they shut you up here 
too ? Come in and sit down, at any rate." 

Her explanation was hissed into his ear. 

' ' Robert Crampton, I am Erick Graeme's 
enemy. I have come to help you to revenge. 
Be still, I command you," for his face had 
grown livid, his hands were working convul- 
sively. '^ Miserable, foolisli young man ! If 
ever you wish to escape from this place, if ever 
you wish to punish him, you must be wise, you 
must control yourself." 

He threw himself down into a chair, crying 
like a child. '^ Tell me how," he moaned, 
^^ tell me how." 

^'Look at me, Robert Crampton," she an- 
swered, ^^ and, for Heaven's sake, be a man! 
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Erick Graeme has injured me ; yes, ten, a thou- 
sand times more than he has injured you. He 
has made my life a blank — ^you know what that 
means — as yours is here, with nothing in it — 
nothing, only a going on, from day to day, of 
eating, drinking, sleeping, without a hope of 
anything further through all the long, long 
years. This he has done, after, for three short 
months, filling my life with happiness. You 
understand me ? This he has done. Now look 
at me, in my face — so. Do / go about with 
revenge written in my eyes ? Do / proclaim 
my own disgrace to the world ? Do / fly into 
a passion when they speak his name ? No ; 
but," she brought her lips close to his ear, 
^^ neither do I forget. I hide the vengeance in 
my heart ; none the less surely shall it come." 

There was a long pause. Into his diseased 
brain the sense of her words seemed to have 
come ; he was struggling with some half-formed 
thought. She let it work, till the confused look 
in his face told her that it was time to assist 
him. 

'^ Robert Crampton," she said, grasping him 
by the arm, " what a woman can do a man 
can do." 
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Her words this time seemed to dawn throuorh 
the darkness of his brain. 

" Tell me what I must do," he said, feebly. 

She answered, still holding his arm, and 
looking into his face, " this you must do, 
Robert Crampton — ^you must force yourself to 
be calm. When they speak of the man who 
ruined your life, you must shut up your lips 
tight, so; you must speak not a syllable; let 
it pass as if you had not heard ; and the next 
time — are you listening to me ? — the next time 
you will be able to smile, as I have smiled^ 
with the anger in my soul ; and afterwards you 
will not only smile, but speak pleasant words 
about his happiness and continued prosperity ; 
you will cordially wish him well in their pre- 
sence '; and then — are you listening to me still ? 
— ^you will hear them say that you are better, that 
you are well ; they will open these heavy gates ; 
you will be free once more to do as you like in 
the world, to carry out your own purposes, 
and, after that, Robert Crampton, you will 
come to me. Have you imderstood ?" 

She spoke very slowly, very earnestly, em- 
phasizing each word. He listened with dilated 
eyes and quivering nostrils. 
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" Tell me again," he said. 

Patiently and quietly, in almost the same 
words, she repeated what she had said before. 
When, for the second time, she had spoken, he 
leapt from his seat. 

^^At last!" he said, "at last. Yes; I will 
deceive them all. Deceive, did you say? 
Listen — ^say nothing — smile ? Ah ! I have 
learnt the lesson. I shall escape — and then — " 
y\ He looked cautiously round the room, peered 
out of the window, opened the door and shut 
it again, then, after taking her by the arm, and 
drawing her to a dark comer of the room, he 
pulled out something from his breast. It was 
bright, it was keen, it glittered in the sunlight. 

Involuntarily Eleanor shuddered. 

" You are not afraid," he cried; " you ! This 
is what I kept when they took me away, hiding 
it carefully from them all. I am not dangerous, 
you see, and am allowed some freedom — now," 
and he flourished it exultingly in the air, 
" I shall escape, I shall hide it in — in — ^his 
heart." 

She was a woman, and, at this moment, she 
could bear no more. A few minutes later, the 
kind-hearted doctor found her, pale and shiver- 

VOL. III. o 
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ing, in the little room into which she had first 
been shown. 

" I feared it would be too much for you, my 
dear young lady," he said; ^^ I will bring you 
a glass of wine." 

And, when she had swallowed a few drops, — 

^^ I suppose," he said, '' you entered on the 
fatal subject, and this excited him." 

'' Yes," she replied, '' he was a little excited ; 
but, doctor, I have a kind of idea that he will 
never again be excited in the same way." 

^^ Wo had better, perhaps, leave him alone 
for to-night," he said, feeling, of course, pro- 
foundly incredulous ; ^Ho-morrow, in the pre- 
sence of Dr. H , who pays us his periodical 

visit, I will try him again." 

^' Thank you," said Eleanor. 

This was just what she could have wished. 

She knew that her words had sunk deeply 
into his mind. The evening and night would 
allow necessary time for his excitement to cool, 
for the idea thrown into his brain to grow 
into a settled purpose. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

HIDDEN DANGERS. 

Shall it sink 
Down the abyss ? Shall the reverting stress 
Of that resistless gulf embosom it 1 

Everything must come to an end ; this is the 
law of our earthly life. The tale reaches its 
climax, and — ^behold ! it ends, now in a tragedy, 
in flowing tears and heart-rending sighs; again, 
in smiles and gladness — a pleasant, soul-rejfresh- 
ing tumult of joy. The beings, who have 
become to us so real, that we dwell upon them 
night and day, that our souls touch theirs, that 
they live in our midst, pass on and away, into 
the dim cloudland of forgotten dreams. 

It is sad, and some of us would fain linger 
over our farewells, would prolong the last short 
hour of parting ; but it may not be. The strong 
tide sweeps us on with its resistless power — ^we 
must obey its rapid impulse. 
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In the life of our heroine a climax was near^ 
though, with the blindness of our common 
humanity, she was living in total imconscious- 
ness of the feet. The two English girls and 
their chaperone had visited the northern Italian 
towns, and had now taken up their abode for 
a few weeks in Venice; while, during those 
six months of wandering, everywhere and at 
all times and seasons, that stranger, who had, 
in a certain sense, taken possession of Ethel's 
will, was appearing and disappearing, first in- 
teresting and then repelling her, — watchful as a 
father over all her movements, though strangely 
unlike a father, sometimes, at least, in his way 
of treating her. 

Ldon Castorix had ftdfiUed his design of sub-^ 
jugating Mrs. Foster to his will. The widow 
was a slave to his dangerous fascinations; sa 
bound, indeed, that, although she felt he had 
designs of some kind upon the young girl whO' 
had been committed to her care, she would 
look on blindly, she would submit even to a 
rival, for the pleasure of seeing him and of 
enjoying his dangerous protection. Mrs. Foster, 
besides, was not altogether self-forgetting. 
Believing that Ethel did not really care for the- 
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Greek, she had a fugitive hope that she — a, 
much more suitable wife for him, by reason of 
her age and experience — might enjoy, in the 
event of his failure with the young girl, the 
reversion of his affectionate sympathy. 

To EthePs young sister, the subtle stranger 
had become everything the most indulgent 
father could possibly be. He would not have 
been himself, that is to say, one of the warmest 
lovers of beauty, in its absolute essence, that 
•even his coimtry had ever possessed, if he had 
not really loved, for herself, the fair and graceful 
little English girl. As it was, he petted and 
coaxed her, bought her hon-hons and gifts by the 
multitude, treated her as a man may treat his 
favourite daughter. Of course Blanche's h^art 
was won, — she made no secret of her warm 
affection for L^on. In her simple words, he 
was the kindest, and dearest, and best man she 
knew. She would look for his letters when he 
was absent, and watch for his promised arrivals 
with all the fervour of a grateful and affectionate 
child. 

Blanche had just passed her seventeenth birth- 
day; she was gradually crossing the border- 
line which divides the child from the woman. 
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She was beginning to think, to question. It 
had dawned upon her woman's consciousness, 
during these last weeks, that there must be 
some meaning in the constant recurrence of 
this stranger's visits. She did not like to 
ask Ethel about the matter, for her sister had 
become reserved of late, and her want of 
confidence had grieved the little girl. But 
Blanche watched, and, of her own intuition, 
she guessed Ldon's secret. He was in love 
with Ethel ; this would fully account for the 
mystery. Nothing could have suited Blanche 
better, for she could not but believe that when 
Erick had treated her so badly — Blanche was 
extremely indignant with Erick, all the more 
so that she had been implored by Ethel never 
to mention him again — she would be quite ready 
to return L6on's love. The young girl had 
begim, indeed, in her own simple way, to work 
for the bringing about of this result. She was 
Leon's staunch ally, — always ready to speak 
kindly of him, to make opportunities for leaving 
him alone with her sister, to turn Ethel's 
thoughts in his direction. 

With such influences surrounding her, with 
nothing, in all her life, to make her think of 
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the past as anything but an entrancing dream, 
it would have been wonderful if Ethel had not 
begun, slowly and painfully at first, afterwards 
with a kind of half-pleasant resignation, to put 
away from her those hopes that had still clung 
to the past, — ^to look upon Ldon Castorix as a 
part not only of her present, but her future. 

Wily as he was strong, this man had wound 
his personality about her. The history of his 
life, his present loneliness, his fervent hope of 
comfort and rest in a still undeveloped future, 
were all known to this young girl. He had 
not exactly told her what he wished, for L^on 
was too clever to be precipitate, and her educa- 
tion was only just beginning. 

Before knowing his past, — for there were 
chapters in his history which he would be 
forced to tell her, — a change would have to be 
wrought upon her mind, her English prejudices 
be swept away, her soul be moulded into a new 
form. 

The task was by no means easy, and this 
Leon was beginning to see ; but the man had 
faith in himself, and believed little in the 
strength and tenacity of woman's principle. 

With it all, he hesitated. His scheme, he 
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told himself, was not yet ripe : he lingered 
about the brink of disclosure, incurring thereby 
the danger of failure and separation. Perhaps 
the fact was this, the strong man was caught 
in the toils. The simple English girl had 
imconsciously wrought upon his soul with her 
pure and tender influence. Steeped as he was, 
to the very lips, in earth impurities, here he 
paused, almost in fear. He meant no harm, 
he said to himself; and yet, to break the 
dream, to see the face he had begun to idealize, 
in his poetic fashion, into the perfection of 
spiritual loveliness, look on him with scorn and 
loathing, was more than he could bear at the 
moment. 

Believing in his own powers, having the 
fatalist's faith in the future, he lingered still, 
working on her mind, embellishing her life, 
surrounding her with symbols of that of which 
he dared not speak, trying to accustom her 
mind to the bold ideas of a philosophic future, 
wherein many of society's present barriers 
should be swept away, and the emancipation 
of the soul from the shackles of custom should 
be complete. 

Had ho only known how little was the pro- 
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gress he had made^ he might have given up the 
effort in despair, or tried to compass his pur- 
pose by other means. But when, in her simple 
confidence, she wandered about with him alone, 
—when, as hiding his real views with the gor- 
geous flowers of rhetoric, he discoursed to her 
eloquently about the soul's future, her eyes 
gleamed in earnest sympathy, — ^when, looking 
with undisguised love into her fair face, he could 
see her cheek flush, he could feel her hand 
tremble, — he thought, half-believed, she was 
beginning to understand him as he was. 

He was mistaken. He had power over Ethel's 
mind ; the workings of his strong face, the 
hidden passion of his poured-out words, moved 
her deeply — ^not understanding, she could ad- 
mire ; but, had she known what was his real 
aim, that he was trying to imdermine her faith, 
to shake her principles, Ethel, I think, would 
have turned and fled from him in horror. 

To both the young girls these days in Venice 
had a peculiar charm of their own. The life 
and its surroundings were wholly different from 
anything in their experience. The early morn- 
ings, when putting out into the shining vapoury 
film that lay brooding on the wide lagoon, they 
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crossed over to the Lido, for their bath in the 
Adriatic, — ^the long hours of the pleasant day, 
when, with work or book, they sat together on 
the balcony, watching the constant stream of 
black gondolas, freighted barges, and bright, 
canopied boats, or, better still, took refuge 
from the April heat in the long, dark, stone hall, 
where, with the doors thrown wide open, they 
could see the green waters almost at their feet 
lapping the worn steps, — the evenings, with their 
walk in the Piazza, or their visit to one of the 
glorious, marbled-lined churches, — above and 
beyond all, those nights, those nights of Venice, 
— ^the gliding down those still waters under the 
golden moon, and the million shimmering lights 
of evening, soft music from the serenaders float- 
ing on, on, and away into the distance, the 
lighted gondolas gliding, ghost-like, hither and 
thither on their track, and, in the midst of it all, 
that stranger's voice, speaking out its burden of 
beauty, telling its marvellous tales of love and 
passion, filling up the dim horizon of the present 
with rose-coloured dreams for the future. 

These were some of the charms of their life 
in Venice. It was like a break in their history 
— a short, beautiful season, wlien reality was. 
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forced into the background, when the glamour 
of an imaginary bliss was cast about their steps. 

And, unthinking of any danger, both young 
girls were happy. Blanche thought life very 
pleasant, and L^on very delightful. Ethel 
allowed herself to be drifted away by the cur- 
rent of present emotion, till that pain for the 
past grew fainter, till a joy in the future seemed 
possible and real. 

And yet, through all these long days and 
golden nights, L^on had never actually disclosed 
his purpose, or told her of his love. 

He felt, she understood; but the to-come,, 
which weighed upon her soul, half with pleasure,, 
half with pain and fear, was covered still withi 
the transparent veil of mystery. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LlfeON REVEALED. 

A spotless child sleeps on the flowering moss — 
'Tis well for him; but when a sinful man. 
Envying such slumber, may desire to put 
His guilt away, shall he return at once 
To rest — ^by lying there ? 

It was a dull day — one of those days that 
Italians, passionate lovers of the sunlight, would 
call '^ mysterious." The sky was covered, the 
wind moaned drearily, and the waters of the 
Grand Canal, broken into restless waves, were 
pale and yellow. The stove was lighted in 
the large marble-lined room, where the young 
English girls and their chaperone were seated ; 
but what was seen of the fire was little, and the 
room looked cold and gloomy. 

Ethel was pale, Mrs. Foster was cross. 
Blanche was the only one of the party whose 
ijpirits were equal to the emergency. 

'' The first gloomy day in Venice," she said. 
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" Well ! if there were many like this, I should 
feel inclined to run away home. Oh, how 
delicious a real English fire would look ! Ethel,^ 
is L^on coming to-day?" 

" How can / tell, Blanche ?" 

There was a trifle of fretfiilness in Ethers- 
voice. 

" If you don't know, I wonder who should ?'^ 
replied the young girl, saucily. She sat down 
on a low stool at her sister's feet. "Come, Ethel, 
make a clean breast of it ! I know you like 
him, and I believe he said something very par- 
ticular to you last night. You must tell it sooner 
or later, you know." 

Mrs. Foster raised a white, eager face from 
her work, an elaborate piece of dress. She was- 
always making these things, to little or no pur- 
pose, as it seemed, for- she never wore them* 
Ethel blushed; but, before she could answer^ 
Blanche's quick ears caught, from outside, the 
splash of oars. 

" There he is, I do believe, to speak for him- 
self," she cried; and, darting to the window, 
she was just in time to see a gondola stop, and 
to catch Leon's friendly greeting. 

The widow gathered up her work into a 
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bundle, and proceeded to liide it in one of the 
big cupboards. Ethel took up a book, and tried 
to look composed, but in her truant heart a 
storm was raging. 

He had said strange things to her on the 
previous evening, — she could not quite under- 
stand them; and he had looked at her more 
meaningly than ever before. Once indeed, it 
was in the darkness, he had given his hand 
first to Mrs. Foster, then to Blanche, to help 
them in stepping out of the gondola, and they 
had turned to walk on ; but she, before she 
knew where she was, she was pressed against 
his heart, — she was listening to words, low, 
burning, full of strong, resistless power. It 
had all passed in a moment ; almost before she 
could have time to wonder, they had joined 
Mrs. Foster and Blanche ; he was speaking to 
the widow in his quiet way, a suspicion of 
irony in his tone. And, after that, he had said 
good-night, leaving her in a tumult of wonder 
and dismay. 

That night had been a sleepless one for Ethel. 
She was trying, in preparation for the decision 
which she believed — she was an English girl, 
and, of course, could think of no end to mutual 
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love but marriage — she would be called upon 
to make, to understand herself. 

I wonder how many men and women are 
^ware of the difficulties of such a task ! 

'' Absurd," says the person of common sense. 
^^ We love or we do not love; a feeling exists 
or it does not exist : what can be simpler than 
to decide such questions?" 

Yes, but the mind is 7iot simple, it is in- 
finitely complex. To decide about the exist- 
ence or non-existence of some special feeling, 
requires, sometimes, a power of analysis of 
which the mind, and, more especially, perhaps, 
the mind of a woman, is not always capable. 

Gratitude, compassion, tenderness, admira- 
tion, interest, these may co-exist in the soul, 
acting and re-acting one on the other, simulating 
the tremors and agitations of that feeling which 
is stronger than them all, and yet love may be 
absent. These were in Ethel's heart; and, feel- 
ing too deeply to be able to reason, she some- 
times gave them the tenderer name. She was 
grateful to this stranger, and, in one sense, she 
loved him, — ^his will had a power over hers, — 
she felt his hand upon her soul, directing its 
impulses, — ^his touch, his voice, his look, could 
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thrill and move her; but, with it all, he was 
not Erick, the love of her childhood, the em- 
bodiment of her girlhood^s dreams. 

Feeling as she did towards Erick, was she 
true, she asked herself, in accepting this adora- 
tion, in letting I^on beUeve that, to any degree, 
she returned it? And yet, to her woman's 
heart, almost painfully sympathetic, hungry of 
love and appreciation, it seemed impossible to 
turn coldly away from the oflFered tenderness 
of this strong man's soul. 

These were one or two out of the multitude 
of thoughts that thronged upon EthePs mind 
that evening. She could come to no decision. 
Like many another woman, she determined on 
the dangerous expedient of allowing circum- 
stances to guide her. But she felt bewildered. 
When L^on came in that morning, smiling and 
pleasant, she could have wished to hide herself 
from him. 

His first words, addressed to Mrs. Foster, 
were lost to her. It was only when he came 
close beside her, and, stooping over her chair 
with his tender, luminous smile, said softly, — 
"You are thoughtful, helle enfant^ — you have not 
heard Madame's proposal, — ^you would prefer, 
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perhaps, to remain at home, on this bleak day ?" 
that she awoke from her dream. 

She rose hastily. ^^ Oh ! no; I am ready for 
anything. Mrs. Foster, what do you think of 
doing?'' 

" We thought of utilizing the dreary day by 
looking over this modem jpalace of which M. 
Castorix has spoken.'' 

'^ And /think the idea grand,'' said Blanche; 
" nothing could possibly be better." 

L^on looked at the young girl comically. 

^^You are always awake, ma JiUette; but, 
dep^chons. Mees Ethfele, how long will it take 
you to dress yourself and yovcr poupeef^^ 

Blanche laughed. ^' L^on, you are very im- 
pudent; besides, you know nothing whatever 
about the matter. If you had said Ethel was 
my doll, you would have been much nearer the 
truth ; but it takes a long time to dress — about 
an hour : shall I give you a book to keep you 
patient ?" And, with this parting shot, Blanche 
disappeared into the next room. 

Ethel was already there, standing in the middle 
of the room, with a strange look in her grey eyes. 

Blanche went up to her. "Ethel, dear," 
she whispered, "tell me." 

VOL. III. p 
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Taking both her younger sister's hands in 
hers, ^^ Darling," said the girl, " I must speak 
to him alone to-day. Will you help me ?" 

^^ Yes, yes," replied Blanche, gladly. " Let 
me see how it shall be managed. Oh, I know. 
After we have seen this palace, ask him to take 
you over to the picture-gallery. I shall want 
to go home, and L^on will settle Mrs. Foster. 
When he looks at her, in his peculiar way, she 
scarcely dares to call her soul her own. Oh, 
Ethel, I am so glad !" 

Blanche kissed her sister rapturously. She 
considered the affair arranged; already she 
looked upon her dear L^on as her brother. 
But Ethel was not glad, only excited and be- 
wildered. 

As if in a dream, she followed their stately 
guide through the marble hall of the palace 
adorned with sculpture and painting, up the 
spacious staiircases, into the many suitesof rooms, 
fitted up, these for summer, with polished floors 
and marble-lined fountains; those for winter, 
with carpets and hangings, velvet couches, and 
cushioned chairs. 

Mrs. Foster talked volubly, with a great show 
of erudition, and a plentiful flow of long words ; 
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Blanche, now and then, threw in a laughing 
remark; L^on listened with respectful atten- 
tion to the widow, and replied, as he could, to 
the young girl's sallies; but, all the time, he 
was watching Ethel with a certain anxiety, 
— listening for her voice, smiling that tender 
smile whenever she glanced in his direction. 

It was a relief to the young girl when the 
inspection was over, when they were once more 
in the open air ; and now she was alarmed at 
what she had done, — would willingly have gone 
home with Blanche, and escaped that half- 
dreaded, half- longed -for meeting. But her 
purpose had been given into resolute hands. 
Blanche had no intention of allowing the occa- 
sion to pass by. 

" Thank you," she said to the Greek, as she 
settled herself in the gondola; ^* your friend has 
a very magnificent palace ; and now, will you 
leave us at home ? I am a little tired, and I 
thivk Mrs. Foster has some work to do ; Ethel 
is anxious to go over the picture-gallery." 

L^on bowed and smiled. ^^ Certainly, I shall 
have only too much pleasure in escorting Mees 
Ethfele to the ends of the world, if she will allow 
me ; but, mon enfant^ we must let Madame 
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speak for herself." He looked across at Mrs* 
Foster meaningly. 

" Blanche is perfectly right," said the widow^ 
speaking very quickly j ^^ I am a little busy at 
the present moment; you must kindly take 
charge of Miss Crampton for me." 

^^ Madame's confidence honours me," replied 
the Greek, with thaCt same meaning smile; "she 
shall find that it is not misplaced." 

They were outside the Palazzo, where their 
suite of apartments was situated. He helped 
out Blanche and Mrs. Foster, then returned to 
Ethel. 

" Now, ma helle^ now," he whispered. There 
was an ill-repressed impatience in his manner ; 
under the shelter of the canopy, he ventured to 
throw his arm round her. But she drew her- 
self away, trembling. 

" No," she said; " first, I must imderstand." 

A shade of annoyance crossed his face. 

" You are like yoiu* nation, Ethtle — cold and 
calculating." 

And she answered, very sadly, — "No, L6on, 
I am not cold, but — ^but — " the words seemed 
difficult to bring out—" it was not for this I 
wished to speak to you. Oh !" and she put out 
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lier hands with a cry, " you will not disappoint 
me too ?" 

He was at her feet in a moment, stooping 
over her, imploring her forgiveness. 

"You are right; yes — ^yes — I am wrong. 
Mon adoreey Tna toute helhy forgive me ! '^ 

" I have forgiven," she answered, and he 
did not speak again. He seemed, indeed, to 
be restless. Rising, he threw open the windows 
and door of the canopy, and stood outside; 
apparently, he was making an effort to control 
himself. 

A few strokes more brought them to the door 
of the Accademia, and there they landed. They 
went in, up the staircase, into the gallery, and 
stood first, for a few moments, under Titian's 
" Assumption of the Virgin." Ethel, at the 
time, was too much excited to think much of 
its glory ; but, glancing furtively at the Greek, 
she saw that the annoyance and irritation were 
passing away from his face ; he looked calmer, 
happier. And he felt calmer, for the beauty 
had taken hold of his sensuous soul. For some 
minutes he gazed in utter silence ; then, looking 
down upon her, with that softness in his face, 
— " It is well," he said. " Come, we must go 
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further." Drawing her hand within his arm, 
he passed on slowly, and stopping more than 
once before his favourite pictures, to a very 
retired part of the gallery. 

The visitors in the whole building were very 
few ; here they were absolutely alone. He sat 
down on a wooden bench, and drew her to his side. 

It was a strange moment to them both. 
Ethel, for the first time, as she felt the tremor 
in his soul, as she looked up into his face and 
met the fervour of his gaze, felt that to love 
him, alone and absolutely, to the exclusion of 
every other feeling, would be possible ; felt it, 
perhaps, because his will was on her, — ^because 
the extraordinary power of his genius had been 
brought to bear upon her mind, — ^because the 
force of his passion thrilled her heart, held all 
her senses in thrall. He had but to speak that 
one word, and she was his for evei*. 

But he did not speak it. The luminous soft-^ 
ness died away out of his face ; his lips worked, 
he looked down upon, her, silently still. And 
Ethel turned very pale. What could he mean ? 
Fearing, in the pity of her woman's heart, that 
she had grieved him by her distrust, she laid 
her hand gently on his arm. 
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*^ L^on," sho whispered, " speak to me." 
" Must I speak ?" he answered. " Oh ! mon 
enfant^ do you know what you ask ? or — " and 
a great light seemed to shine in his face, — " am 
I deceiving myself still ? Have you courage 
as well as beauty, ma toute helle^ — devotion as 
well as tenderness ?" He rose and stood before 
her with folded arms. "I have thought of this 
hour so often, and sometimes, when your eyes 
— ah ! mon adoree^ once more, once more, let 
me feast on their gentle confidence — sometimes, 
when they have smiled up at me thus, I have 
said within myself, she understands, she trusts 
me ; and then again — or have I only dreamed 
this? — ^has come the shrinking, the girlish 
timidity, the living-out of those cold doctrines 
taught by your proud England. Stop, now 
you must hear me to the end ! " 

For, with this utterance, so much bolder than 
any he had yet used, the girl, half-awakened, 
looked up at him with troubled eyes — made as 
if she would have rushed away from him. 

Sitting down again, he held her with his 
arm. 

" Ethele," he cried, earnestly, " you are no 
little girl, to take all your ideas and thoughts 
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from a world that wo know is often wrong in 
its judgments. You are different from other 
women, — good, honest souls, — ^fit only to tend 
the hehes and watch the pot-au-feu. Ma heller 
I know you ; yours is a strong, beautiful nature 
— full of fire and energy. You are a woman of 
soul, of genius, worthy to be taught this great 
idea of the future, which, believe mo, will one 
day be the nation's guide. Freedom, md 
heautS / — ^liberty of heart, will, mind, action. 
Shall you and I raise up the standard ? Shall 
we, breaking loose from the world and its 
accursed laws, make for ourselves a paradise 
in its midst ? — a paradise, Ethele, where love, 
not law, shall rule ; where beauty — the beauty 
I adore, the beauty I am holding, touching, 
pressing to my heart — shall reign supreme ?" 

His passion seemed to grow as he went on ; 
but Ethel, chilled to the very heart, was won- 
dering whether she had undersjtood him, — what 
all this vague declamation meant. It was very 
different from that for which she had prepared 
herself, when she had determined to allow him 
to speak to her. 

Putting out both her hands, she tried to force 
him away from her. 
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" L^on/' she cried, " in pity do not talk so 
wildly. Tell me what you mean ! " 

Her resistance seemed to excite the man. 
Suddenly all his gentleness passed. Seizing 
both her wrists in one of his hands, he threw 
the other round her waist. 

"I mean this," he cried; "and this — and 
this." . 

He spoke, and covered her face with hot, 
passionate, unholy kisses. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BLANCHE AT THE WINDOW. 

More dark 
And dark the shades accumulate. 

We arrived in Venice too late at night to make 
any attempt to find the girls imtil the following 
day. Gertrude and I were very glad to have 
a few hours' rest ; and even Erick's impatience 
had toned down a little, he was now so very 
near his goal. We did not know their address — 
neither Mr. Crampton nor I had heard from the 
girls since their arrival in Venice; but we 
flattered ourselves that it would be easy enough 
to find them in such a town. The probability 
was that their apartments would face the Grand 
Canal ; if so, it was more than possible that, 
in the course of the grand tour, we should see 
one of their faces at a \findow or balcony. At 
the hotel they could give us no. information; 
but this did not surprise me. English names te 
Italian ears soimd very strange and barbarous. 
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After our breakfast, — which, I must confess, 
was late, I could not rouse myself that morn- 
ing, — we started on our search in Erick's pretty 
gondola. The day was very bleak ; I shivered 
a little as wo put off from the shore. Erick 
was silent. Looking up at him, I saw in his 
face the set and earnest look of a man who has 
a purpose at his heart. 

^^I am scarcely sorry that all this has* 
happened," I said to myself; ^^it will be a 
lesson to him for his whole life." 

And, while I was coldly moralizing, we- 
passed on, out of the lagoon, by the church of 
Santa Maria della Salute, its open door and 
floating crimson curtain seeming to invite to' 
prayer, into the Grand Canal, and by the^ 
palaces that line it. 

Our plan turned, out successful. 

About half-way between the entrance to the 
Canal and the Eialto we saw at a window a 
familiar face. Erick ordered the gondoliers to* 
stop, and Blanche, who had seen us, stepped 
out on the balcony. There was a look of per- 
plexity, almost of distrust, in her face, whick- 
alarmed me, I scarcely knew why. 

" Have you come to see us ? " she said. 
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And Erick, who could not restrain his 
impatience, cried out, ^^ Blanche, where is 
Ethel ? " 

^^ She is out just now, but she will be in 
soon. I will run down and open the big doors 
for you. That stupid Marietta never hears the 
bell." 

Another moment, and Blanche was standing 
on the threshold inviting us to enter. With 
her, embarrassment never lasted long. 

^^ Miss Brook," she cried, ^Hhis is delightful; 
and Erick — " The last word was doubtfully 
pronounced. 

The young man smiled. ^^ I must have my 
welcome from Ethel." 

Blanche's eyes gleamed. ^^ I am afraid you 
are a little too late, Erick. After Paris, you 
know — " 

^^ Paris, Blanche!" 

^^Now, Erick, please don't pretend to be 
surprised. You knew very well, or, if you 
didn't, you might have known, that we were 
in Paris all that long time, and yet you never 
once came near us, but took Miss Gordon about 
in that grand carriage. / didn't mind, — indeed, 
I felt inclined to come and scold you, — ^but 
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Ethel did. I wonder how you should expect 
anything else." The little champion's colour 
rose. ^^ Still," and, laughingly, she held out 
her hand, ^' I will welcome you ; if Ethel does^ 
not, remember it 's your own fault." 

During this vigorous little protest we had 
crossed the long stone hall, passed up a flight 
of rough stairs, and entered a little ante-- 
room. 

Blanche threw open the door of a large,, 
scantily-furnished sitting-room. 

"Mrs. Foster," she said, "here is Miss Brook; 
I think you know her? and Miss Clifford, and 
Erick." 

I was watching my poor boy. When he 
caught sight of the widow — she was sitting by 
the table, a white, restless look in her face — 
he started, and turned as pale as death. 

Taking no notice whatever of Blanche, he 
walked across the room. 

" Mrs. Foster," he said, " I wish to see Miss- 
Crampton." 

The widow's eyes shifted. 

" I am sorry to say Miss Crampton is out at 
the present moment. She will return, probably, 
in half-an-hour, or even less. Will you sit down 
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^nd wait ? or, perhaps, if you could come back 
later—" . 

^^ I will neither return nor wait,'' he said, his 
anger rising until he seemed almost incapable 
of keeping it in check. ^' This young lady, as 
I understand, is under your care. I ask you, 
where is she ? " 

"And," cried Blanche, darting to the front, 
her eyes and cheeks in flame, " I tell you, 
Erick, that you have no right to ask. Have 
you been caring about what Ethel did so very 
much that you should come here and speak 
like this ? " 

He set her aside. " Blanche, I am speaking 
to Mrs. Foster." 

The widow lifted her eyes to his. 

" Mrs. Foster," cried Blanche, " don't tell 
him." 

But Erick kept his position, and — I have 
always wondered — was it the force of his man's 
will over her weakness, or was it a pre-conceived 
scheme of her own, that made her speak as sho 
did? 

"Miss Crampton," she said, coldly, "has 
never considered herself accountable to me for 
her actions, as indeed she is not ; but, I believe, 
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at present she is walking over the picture- 
gallery.'' 

"By herself?" asked Erick, his brows con- 
tracting strangely. 

" That," replied the widow, " I cannot pre- 
tend to say." 

" Which means — " growled the young man ; 
then, making an eflfort to be calm, — "Aunt 
Ellen," he said, " will you come with me ? I 
think I know her companion. For Heaven's 
sake help me to save her ! " 

My heart contracted. Was peace ever to 
come to us ? But I followed my poor Erick in 
silence. Looking back from the door, I saw 
the widow's white face and quivering lips as 
she tried to stitch away vigorously. Blanche 
had sunk into a chair; her excitement had 
found relief in tears. Gertrude, whose pale, 
calm face* looked, at the moment, like that of 
an angel, was drawing down one of the trem- 
bling hands, and comforting her with words of 
gentle wisdom. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE BLACK GONDOLA. 

Dear, I look &om my hidiDg-place, 

Are you still so fair 1 Have you still the eyes ? 
Be happy ! Add but the other grace, 

Be good ! Why want what the angels vaunt ? 
I knew you once. 

And now we have left them behind us ; very 
silently we are gliding down the water ; few 
people are out, and Venice looks unspeakably 
dreary, for it requires sunlight, this half-oriental 
city, with its splendour of colour and form. 
One black, gloomy-looking gondola — I wonder 
what makes us notice it so particularly — is 
near us. I think Erick observes it too. He is 
looking out with such fierce, eager eyes, that 
I literally shiver at the thought of what ' may 
be before us, if the suspicion, which I know 
is working in his brain, — ^the suspicion that 
Blanche's eagerness and Mrs. Foster's peculiar 
manner cannot have failed to awaken, — should 
turn out to be correct. 
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The black gondola is close beside us. Is 
that a woman's eye watching us from within ? 
I feel strangely agitated. I try to look another 
way, — try to think that this is the superstitious 
fancy of an overwrought brain ; but, as we pass 
on, ever, with a sullen persistence, that gloomy 
barge attends us. Miserable fancies float 
through my brain, of death, of separation, of 
mysteries that, for ever and ever, haunt the 
soul, of imdiscovered crimes and restless ghosts. 

I look round again. For one fugitive moment 
a woman's face, white and eager, has glued 
itself to the window of the canopy. Of what, 
of whom, does it remind me? Why do the 
black eyes look out threateningly on me ? 

These are all superstitious fancies, I say to 
myself. Sick and imeasy, I try to throw them 
off ; but, in spite of my better sense, they cling 
to me still. At last we land. Miserable ai^ 
had been that transit, I tremble now ; I would 
fain draw back, I would wait; but he drags 
me on with an impulse that I dare not resist. 

We do not stop to look at the pictures. 

On, on, with a fierce rapidity, past the gor- 
geous colouring and grand architectural effects 
of the Venetian school ; by Titian's Senators 
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and Bellini's Madonnas, looking neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, gazing straight out 
before us, — I, with that fearful tremor at my 
heart, that dread of some possible unknown, 
darker even than anything that had yet pre- 
sented itself — Erick, thinking of what ? look- 
ing for whom ? 

Furtively I glance at him now and then, 
but I can discover nothing ; his lips are com- 
pressed, his eyes are fixed and stem; he is 
dragging me on so impatiently, that, at last, I 
rebel. 

Drawing my arm from his grasp, and sinking 
down into a seat, — 

^^ Erick, my dear," I say, breathlessly, "you 
must really let me rest. I believe, too, this is 
a wild-goose chase. Mrs. Foster, for some 
reason of her own, has sent us in the wrong 
direction. We are nearly at the end of this 
labyrinth, I am sure we have passed all the 
good pictures, and we have caught no glimpse 
of—" 

He stops a moment and looks down, with a 
repressed impatience in his face. 
. " Of — them. Why don't you finish, Aunt 
Ellen? But," biting his lip, "forgive my 
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impatience, and, if you can come a few steps 
further, turn this one comer; I know the 
gallery; it is its last winding, a very retired 
passage. Listen ! do you hear voices ?" 

I do hear a voice, low, impassioned, pleading, 
and I look up piteously into Erick's face. 

^^Oh! Erick, my son, be calm, I implore 
you ! " 

^^ Come," is his only answer, and again I am 
dragged along. There is a mist before my 
eyes, — I can see nothing clearly, till, almost 
roughly, I am pushed into a comer, and told 
to look. I make an effort to spring forward ; 
he forces me back. 

"Listen! look !" he says, in a fierce under- 
tone. " My future wife is there." 

And now, at last, I become conscious of what 
is before me. This is the picture which, for 
ever and ever, as long as life and memory last, 
is stamped upon my brain. A rough bench, 
and seated on it, close together, his arm roimd 
her waist, his eyes looking down lovingly into 
hers, a man and a girl. I know them — that 
pale, spiritual face, those red, tremulous lips, 
and earnest soul-filled eyes ; I know them, and, 
covering my face with my hands, I moan ; for 
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a dream is broken, a beauty dethroned, a life 
ruined. 

And now a voice, it is floating towards us, 
deep, musical — the utterances, one might think, 
of a king among his kind. What is he saying ? 
Why all this fervent pleading ? Is he asking 
her to be his wife — ^his only, his for ever ? Is^ 
she listening to the kingly voice with tender 
yielding? If so, we can but lament. She ia 
free to choose. But, no. With covered face I 
listen, my every sense subjugated to this, the^ 
earnest longing to understand. And slowly^ 
very slowly, the sense dawns upon me. What 
sense? Oh, God! how hard it is to say I 
Only He who searcheth hearts can know the 
bitterness of my misery that day. For thi^ 
man — ^this man, into whose face Erick's be- 
trothed, my trusted child, had been looking, 
with unmistakable love and sympathy, is pour- 
ing hellish poison into her ears, is trying to 
compass a double destruction, to ruin the fair 
body and the spotless soul. 

A moment since I would have leapt forward, 
I would have caught her in my arms ; but now 
a spell is on me, I cannot stir. Still hiding 
my face, I stand in my comer , I dare not look 
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up ; I could not bear to see the flush of shame 
on the pure girl's face I know so well. 

Her voice at last! bewildered, pleading* 
Thank God! she is a child still. All these 
fine phrases have hidden, not revealed, the 
dark, odious meaning. Erick shall detain me 
no longer ; no power shall force me to allow 
the child of my love to listen again to such 
words, to reach, perhaps, a knowledge of their 
deadly significance. 

I start forward. What is this ? Erick has 
left my side, he is rushing onwards too, and I 
follow rapidly, for away there, at the end of 
the gallery, I see what gives me wings, my 
Ethel struggling ; yes, she is struggling — Erick 
may think what he will, I am a woman, and 
I know ; her hair is about her shoulders, her 
bonnet has Men back-she is struggling in 
the strong arms of the man who has been 
trying to mislead her. My feet are, oh ! so 
weary. Will the long, dim gallery ever come 
to an end ? 

Younger feet are before me. Erick and this 
man are struggling fiercely together, and from 
right and left the few visitors and officials 
come thronging, till the two men and trembling 
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girl are in the centre of a little crowd. I am 
only on its borders. 

"Ethel!" I cry, "Ethel!" 

She does not turn, she is looking at Erick. 
There is a gap in the swaying crowd. With 
fleet step she passes out, and away from me. 
Still uttering her name, I try to follow, but 
she is too swift for me. Spent and exhausted, 
in a fever for Erick's impetuosity, yet longing 
to speak to her, if only one word of comfort, I 
stop irresolute, and that moment decides the 
matter. In the distance I catch one last glimpse 
of her floating white dress, then return, sad and 
spiritless, to that excited group. 
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Gertrude's defence of her friend. 



Endicott, lost, O loved ! wilt thou return no more ? 
O loved and lost, and loved the more when lost ! 

Three days — four, five, six — sitting alone in 
my room at the hotel, I try to reckon them. 
Only six days ; I sigh, when the calculation is 
over. On the third of May we reached Venice, 
it is now the ninth. Six days — they might 
have been months, years. Six days, and in 
those days, longing, disenchantment, misery, 
have come to one of the two in whom all 
my hopes are centred. Has anything like this 
been the lot of the other, or has she imbibed 
the poison, suffered herself to be won by the 
specious pleading of a love that, evil and dark 
in its true nature, had robed itself in the fair 
whiteness of an angel of light ? 

This is the question which we are all trying 
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to solve, but, hitherto, with no result. Ethel 
has gone, and lejft no trace. 

But I must go back over the events of the 
week. When Erick and the Greek had been 
separated by the officials and by-standers, we 
left the Accademia, and took again to our 
gondola. Erick did not speak, and I could not, 
so terrible was the tumidt of hope and fear in 
my soul. I only wanted to see and speak to my 
dear girl, — ^to try, by more than mother's tender- 
ness, to come to some understanding of her 
state of mind ; and, perhaps, finally, to make 
my children happy, in mutual forgiveness and 
love. She had much to forgive in him ; surely, 
after the first fierce anger and rage should have 
passed, he would consider this, and, on his side, 
determine to forgive. These were some of the 
thoughts that occupied my mind, as we re- 
turned from our stormy visit to the fatal gallery. 
Happily, I recognized this with a shudder of 
reUef, that gloomy-looking gondola had dis- 
appeared. 

Alas ! for the vanity of human expectation ! 
Our troubles were not to end so easily. 

When we arrived at Palazzo C , we found, 

to our confusion and dismay, that Ethel had not 
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returned. Any attempt to describe the scene 
that followed would b^e in vain. Blanche wept ; 
the widow expostulated and sighed; Erick, stern 
and impassive to all appearance, sent messengers 
in every direction. I felt weak and helpless ; 
after the excitement, a kind of stupor had fallen 
upon me; I began to feel that youth and ener^ 
were passing away from me, — ^that I was no more 
able, as at one time, to face and combat these 
storms of human passion. 

Amongst us all, Grertrude was the only capable 
person. It was she who, seeing how Mrs. 
Foster's presence irritated Erick, insisted, 
gently, but firmly, on her return to England. 
I had been scarcely able to speak to the poor 
woman, whose pallor and restless uneasiness 
inspired me with compassion, though I bitterly 
despised her weakness. It was Gertrude who 
made every arrangement for the departure of 
the widow ; it was Gertrude who soothed and 
comforted the weeping Blanche; above all, 
and for this I thanked her the most, it was 
Gertrude who made my poor Erick tell out 
the burden that oppressed his soul. 

They were together in the sitting-room, — it 
was in the afternoon of the day following that 
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terrible fourth of May, — and I was within, rest- 
ing, or trying to rest, on Ethel's bed. Blanche, 
with Erick's gondoliers, had started on a special 
search of her own. Gertrude and Erick were* 
alone, watching from the window for the re- 
turn of some of Erick's messengers, and for 
a long time there was silence between them. 
Then I heard her clear and gentle voice, — 

" Erick, speak; tell me what you fear." 

"I/ear nothing," he answered, almost fiercely* 
^^ I know this — ^that — " 

" You know nothing," she interrupted, a little- 
sternly. '^ I think, Mr. Graeme," and her voice 
deepened, ^^you, of all men, should be careful 
how you judge. But you are like your sex. 
Inconstant themselves, men would have women 
faithful to an idea, a shadow, a nothing." 

'^ Faithfulness is not precisely the question,. 
Miss aifford." 

There was a slight tone of offence in his voice. 

^^ Is it not, Mr. Graeme ? Then you go even 
further than I thought in your condemnation 
of this young girl, whom I believed you loved. 
Loved!" there was a tone of sadness in her 
voice. *^ I wonder if men can ever understand 
love as women do ?" 
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" You are passionate in your defence of your 
sex, Miss Clifford. I care very little about 
mine ; still, as a point of curiosity, I should like 
to ask where a man's love fails ?" 

" In faith," she replied, very earnestly; '^ in 
faith, Erick. I know this young girl, not so well 
as you, perhaps, but I understand her better, 
for I am a woman, and only a woman can read 
a woman's heart. Ethel loved you — she loves 
you still — she will love you to her dying day. 
Poor girl!" there was a kind of intensity in 
the voice, '' it would be well for her if she 
could love less ; hers is one of those natures that 
feeling consumes." 

She would have gone on, but Erick broke- 
her short, and there was a change in his voice^ 
as he spoke. '^ She — loves me ? Gertrude — 
Miss Clifford — kindest, best of friends, how do- 
you know this ?" 

She told me, long ago, when you were under 
another influence. I dared not repeat it then ; 
I only do it now because it is for the good of 
both of you that this should be known. I heard 
her whole story, Erick. I knew that she was 
sacrificing herself to you, sacrificing her love, 
because she did not believe in the reality of 
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yours. You know best whether she had reason 
for that fear." 

Low and broken was the voice that an- 
swered, — 

" She had, she had. Oh, my God ! I have 
been a weak, miserable, fool ! But now — " 

" You will have faith V^ said the clear voice 
of the young girl. '^ Now, at last, you will be 
strong?" 

He answered very sadly, — 
"I would if I coidd; but, Gertrude, what 
must I believe ? The evidence of my senses — ^" 
' ' A man^s senses !" she answered, a little scorn- 
fully. ^^Your aunt's told her a different tale. 
Listen, Erick. My senses are acute, and this is 
what they have told me. That man has power — 
forgive me, I must say it. You went away after 
your engagement, you neglected to let your 
betrothed hear of your movements, you were 
quite easy about her future. It was you, then, 
who exposed her to these dangerous fascina- 
tions. This man gained an influence over her 
mind. Your eyes flame. Erick, I know another 
person who suffered himself to fall under cor- 
rupt influence. Her life was very lonely ; he 
worked upon her feelings, till, having not for- 
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gotten you, but striven loyally — for I hear from 
Blanche that they saw you in Paris, and believed 
you were engaged to another — to put you out 
of her mind, she was on the point of accepting 
this stranger's love." Gertrude hesitated ; the 
rest was difficult to say, but her pure, honest 
purpose sustained her. " Erick," she continued, 
impressively, " I beUeve this in my inmost 
soul. As soon as she discovered that there was 
wrong in this oflfered love, she was repelled. 
She has fled, not from you to him, but from you 
both; fled," the clear voice softened, '' because 
that one contaminating touch of evil made her 
feel herself unworthy of your love. Erick, my 
poor friend, this is what I ask you to believe, 
in this earnest faith to seek for your lost 
treasure." 

There was no answer; but a few moments 
later, when I went into the sitting-room, Ger- 
trude had gone, and Erick's face was covered. 

I slipped out silently. The strong man was 
weeping like a child. 

And after that the days passed away mono- 
tonously, one very like another, except, indeed, 
that Angus Clifford arrived two days ago, and 
is earnest in his offers of assistance. 
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I have been obliged to yield my place in the 
excited search to others, for I am becoming old 
and weak. Much as I long to help my children, 
I can do nothing ; I am kept to my room by a 
kind of low fever, result, no doubt, of the pro- 
longed mental excitement. 

I pray for them as I sit here alone, for the 
weak have, at least, this one resource. " Oh, 
God !" I cry, '' save my darling ! bring her back 
to us in all her beautiful purity." 

And, as the words pass from my parched lips, 
my heart grows lighter ; I am inspired with 
Gertrude's unfailing confidence. 

A knock at the door. " Come in Blanche.'' 

'' How are you now. Aunt Ellen ?" 

The child kneels down beside me, and presses 
her cool fingers on my aching brow. 

'^ Better, dear. But," it is the daily question, 
asked with a sinking heart, '' has anything been 
heard of her?" 

She smiles, and I start up, only to throw 
myself back with a groan. 

" How stupid I am !" says Blanche ; " they 
told me not to excite you." 

^^ Tell me," I gasp. 

A rosy colour spreads itself over her face. 
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^' It was Gertrude's brother who found it 
out," she says, softly. 

''Found what out?" 

^^ Oh ! didn't I tell you ? I wonder what I 
can be thinking of. He has been bribing the 
people about the Accademia and all the gon- 
doliers in the place, and, at last, he has come 
across a man who saw our darling Ethel. An — 
Mr. Clifford, I mean — said ho thought the man 
had promised to say nothing. He saw her 
getting into a gondola at the door of the 
picture-gallery." 

Strangely excited, I seize Blanche by the 
arm. " What was the gondola like ?" 

"Particularly dull and gloomy-looking, — 
rowed by one very large man. Inside was a 
woman dressed as a nun. But, Aimt Ellen, 
don't look like that — ^you frighten me. Shall 
I fetch Erick or Gertrude ?" 

"Dressed as a nun!" I answer, staring out 
into vacancy. " Dressed as a nun ! " 

An idea has come to me, but so overpowering 
in its wonder and terror, that I scarcely dare 
to utter it. 

" Help me to dress, Blanche," I cry, " and 
send Gertrude here to me." 
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" She has been entrapped," I murmur, setting 
my teeth together, ^^ and, in our false suspicion, 
time has been lost ; but now, every convent in 
Venice shall be searched; we shall at least 
know if she has done this thing of her own 
free will." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE LADY OF THE BLACK GONDOLA. 

It 's wiser being good than bad; 

It 's safer being meek than fierce ; 
It 's fitter being sane than mad. 

My own hope is, a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 

That after Last, returns the First, 
Though a wide compass round be fetched ; 

That what began best, can't end worst, 

Nor what God blessed once, prove accursed. 

And now two more weeks have passed. We 
have been assisted by the poKtely incredulous 
Consul, and two or three convents have been 
submitted to our inspection, though the superiors 
are mildly indignant at the bare idea of it being 
supposed possible that they would entrap an 
im.willing victim. In one of these buildings, 
situated in a very retired comer of the city, 
we are not introduced to the lady-abbess, a 
lay-sister answers our inquiries. 

^^Yes," she tells us, ^^ at about the date we 
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mention, a novice joined the community, very 
young, and in great trouble of mind." 

" Can we see her ?" 

'^ No, she is under the good mother's special 
care ; it has been her earnest wish to be saved 
jfrom any kind of intrusion." 

^^ I will not intrude," I say; " I will not even 
speak ; I only wish to see her, that my mind 
may be set at rest." 

The lay-sister shakes her head. '' Certainly 
not to-day ; she will speak to the mother ; and 
if, in a few days' time, we like to return — " 

We are foreigners, we are Protestants ; with 
this we are obliged to be content. 

We go out to Erick, who is waiting under 
the gloomy walls with anxiety and impatience 
in his face. I think, since that conversation 
with Gertrude, his love for our poor Ethel 
seems to have grown in intensity. Our white, 
depressed faces are a sufficient answer to his 
unspoken questions. Very silently we return 
together to the hotel. 

On its threshold, Blanche and Angus are 
standing, watching for our return. Blanche 
has on a pretty broad-brimmed hat. Even in 
the midst of our trouble and disappointment, I 
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cannot help noticing how fair she is. Some- 
body else notices it too. Angus is looking at 
her with dancing eyes. I sigh. If only Ethel 
would come back, we might be so happy 
together. 

But the little white fairy has leapt into our 
gondola. She is clutching me by the arm. 

'^ Aunt Ellen, Aunt Ellen, we have seen her." 

^^Who?" cry Erick and Gertrude and I 
simultaneously. 

'^Not Etfiel," says Blanche, and her bright 
eyes fill. ^' If she had been there, I should 
have caught her and held her. She should 
never have got away from me again." 

'^ But who did you see ?" says Erick, a little 
impatiently. 

'^ The lady of the black gondola. We knew 
who she was, because Pietro, the man who 
told us about her, is in Mr. Clifford's service. 
He was lolling about in the hall, while we 
watched from the balcony. We saw this gon- 
dola stop, and the nun getting out. She came 
in for a moment, then went away again, and 
Pietro came up, in a great hurry, to say that 
she had asked for you, and that she was the 
nun he had seen on that dreadful morning." 



\ 
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We all listen breathlessly. Gertrude is look- 
ing at Erick, whose face is averted. 

" Courage, my friend," I hear her whisper. 
" It is as I thought ; she has only hidden for a 
time; as soon as she understands herself, she- 
will return to you." 

1^^ God grant it !" I say, fervently. And we 
all go in, to pass the long, dreary hours that 
must probably elapse before the black lady will 
deign to favour us with another visit. 

The hours of the day pass by. It is evening, 
— ^beautiful, transparent evening. 

Blanche and Gertrude and Angus have gone 
to the Piazza. The child's heart is so full of 
hope, she is so restless in her impatient eager- 
ness, that we are glad for her to have even 
this little diversion. Gertrude would have pre- 
ferred to watch with us, but she is always self- 
forgetting. 

Erick and I are alone. My poor boy ! It 
makes my heart ache to see him, with this sad, 
weary look in his face. To me he is tenderer 
than he has ever been before ; but in his ten- 
derness is an appealing penitence, that almost 
grieves me. 

I am sitting out on the balcony, following 
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with my eyes the lighted boats as they glide 
slowly up and down, with their burden of 
melody. He is standing behind me, leaning 
over my chair, watching — for what ? I know 
very well, and I look up into his face. 
" She will not come to-night, Erick." 
^^ How can you tell that. Aunt Ellen ? " 
^^ She does not wish to put us too quickly 
out of our suspense." 
" Who do you mean ?" 
" The lady of the black gondola." 
" It is very strange," says Erick, slowly. 
^^Do you know that I have a kind of feeling 
I have seen this woman before ? She followed 
me one day — at least, I think it must have 
been the same — in the most persistent way, 
and — Aimt Ellen, you are shivering ; let me 
fetch a shawl." 

" No, I am burning ; feel my hand, and, go 
on ; tell me more." 

'' It may be a superstition," he answers ; "but, 
^ven then, I thought I knew her face. She 
had fierce, dark eyes, and black hair ; she was 
like a dream that I have had, — no, not exactly 
a dream. I am explaining myself very badly. 
The fact is, the whole aflfair is a puzzle — a 
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puzzle," lie repeats ; and there is a tone of 
annoyance in his voice ; he seems to be 
struggling with some thought that oppresses 
him. 

Even as he speaks, a gondola, rowed by one 
large man, whose black figure stands out in 
bold relief against the lighted houses that face 
us, crosses the moonlight's track. I grasp 
Erick by the arin. 

"There she is. Now, my son, for Ethel's 
sake be calm." 

We go together into the lighted room. 
Coming jfrom the partial darkness outside, the 
glare dazzles and hurts me. I put my hands 
before my eyes, and, while I am accustoming 
myself to the light, the door opens and shuts, a 
woman crosses the room, brushes past me, and, 
putting both her hands on Erick's shoulders, 
looks long and silently into his face. 

The moments pass. For one instant I meet 
her eye, then, sinking into a chair, I cover my 
face with my hands, while still she utters 
neither word nor sound, only gazes — gazes — 
as if her whole soul were engrossed in the one- 
task. And, at last, Erick becomes restive. 

"Why do you look at me like this?" he 
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cries. '' If you are really flesh and blood, for 
Heaven's sake speak." 

^^Am I flesh and blood?" she answers, 
dreamily. ' ^ It may be, Erick Grseme ; but not 
the same, not the same as once." 

"Woman or spirit," he cries, "if you know 
anything of her, by all that you hold most 
dear and sacred, I beseech you to speak." 

She laughs. "Most dear and sacred ! What 
will you say, young man, if I tell you that I 
hold nothing dear, nothing sacred." 

He shrinks away from her. With a fierce 
delight in her eyes, she draws nearer to him, 
and passes her hand caressingly over his hair, 
and face, and neck. 

" So like !" she murmurs ; " so like ! Oh ! I 
could think myself that other woman now — 
that other woman. Did she live centuries ago, 
I wonder ? That other woman, with the voice 
that charmed, the eyes that killed ? " 

A silence ; for now, Erick cannot speak. 
Staggered and confused, he, in his turn, is 
gazing into her face. 

"Ay, look!" I can hear her say; "look, 
look, you will never find that other woman 
there. She woxild have loved you, Erick ; but 
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lie killed her — ^look at me again, my son — ^he 
killed her, the man whose likeness you bear." 

I can stand it no longer. My heart throbs, 
the tears are streaming down my face. 

^^ Beatrice!" 1 cry, feebly, and she crosses 
the room. 

^^ Ellen!" 

'^ Beatrice," I say, ^' he is yours ; but I have 
taken him, loved him, brought him up as my 
own. Sister, remember, it was your own wish. 
We searched for you everywhere ; we thought 
you were dead." 

^'And you were right," she answers. 
^ ' Beatrice is dead ! In the loneliness of that 
miserable room her heart died, her conscience 
was seared, her soul went out in a flame of 
anger. The body was left, the body that, 
wandering over the wide world, found its rest 
at last in a living tomb." 

I have forgotten Erick, who stands, wonder- 
ing, beside me, — I have forgotten our dear, 
lost Ethel. Beatrice alone, and the old, old 
days, before other loves had come into our 
lives, when we were all in all one to the other, 
are in my mind. 

^' My poor Beatrice ! " I murmur, ^' you have 
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suffered grievously ; but the heart and soul 
have come back into the body, — yes, the old, 
beautiful light is in your eyes, my sister: I 
never wondered, dear, that he preferred you to 
me. You will leave the living tomb, you will 
come back with us. Beatrice, I have a bright, 
sunny home in England, your son has wealth 
and position ; we — " 

But she stops me. "No, Ellen ; it can never 
be — never — never." 

Her head drops upon her hands, and again 
there is silence, which Erick and I dare not 
break. When she looks up her face is calmer. 

" Come here, my son," she says; and, as he 
approaches her, "kneel down; let me consider 
you once more. Ellen," turning to me, "I 
think you must be right; that other woman 
has come back. You have brought him up, 
you say. I knew you would. You were always 
different from me. I despised you then, but 
now, I think — I believe — ^you knew how to love 
better than I." 

"Beatrice!" I cry, pleadingly. 

" Let me go on," she says, " while that other 
woman is here, looking into the face that is 
like the lost one. Erick, she has brought you 
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up, tended you into man's estate, into the grand 
form that is before me. But now — ^look up, 
my son, listen — it is in your mother's hand 
that your fate rests." 

He is still kneeling before her. ^' Mother,'" 
he cries, passionately, ^^ for pity's sake give 
her back to me ! " 

"For pity's sake!" she answers; "say for 
your own sake, for the sake of the long dead. 
My son, when I saw you first I bated youy 
because of that look in your face ; now — ah ! I 
am restless and wilful, like that other woman — 
for the sake of that look in your face I lovo 
you. I was angry to see you so utterly uncon- 
scious. I said to myself, he shall know me 
yet; and, Erick, I listened to your secrets. 
Knowing his face — Mado7ina mia! is it not 
written on my brain in fire and blood? — I 
knew yours. I understood that love was con- 
suming you ; and, for the mad wilfulness of 
my youth was on me, I determined, if possible, 
to wind myself into your story. You know 
the rest, but not all; how I watched her, 
haunted her steps, followed her about ; how, 
rejoicing, at first, in her un worthiness, I found 
out afterwards that the want of faith was on 
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your side. Ellen, why have you not given 
your strength to your son ? All this I need 
not tell. But circumstances favoured me. I 
intercepted your Ethel's mad flight. Poor 
girl ! she was only too glad to hide herself. I 
shut her up in my own living tomb. I set a 
stern sister to convert her to our faith." 

She stops, breathless, and Erick grasps her 
by the knees. 

" But now, mother ! mother ! you have re- 
pented of the ill you meant ? — you have come to 
take me to her ? Three weeks ! three ages of 
misery and loneliness ! " His voice sinks. "If 
I had only known ! " 

Is she rejoicing in his despair? Her eyes 
gleam. 

"And, if you had knowji, poor trifler ! My 
son, with his weakness in your soul, what would 
you have done ? " 

His head sinks upon his breast. 

" Mother, have pity." 

" Until yesterday," she says, very sadly, 
"until yesterday I had none; but she has^ 
conquered me. Erick, come with me; from 
your mother's hand you shall receive your- 
bride." 
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She turns away towards the door. 

" Beatrice," I cry. 

She looks back fiercely. 

*^ Can you not trust him with me ? " 

^^ I was thinking of yourself," I answer. 
" Sister, sister, come back to me with them." 

A scornful laugh is her only answer, and I 
am left alone — alone for another long night and 
day; then — But here, for the moment, my 
recollections must close. 

God be gracious to my poor Beatrice ! God 
pity the sad souls that are wandering in dark- 
ness and the shadow of death ! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

TOGETHER. 

Love waa given, 
Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for this end; 
For this the passion to excess was driven. 
That self might be annulled ; her bondage prove 
The fetters of a dream, opposed to love. 

Erick and his mother were alone together ; he 
was in that dark gondola, the sight of which 
had so often irritated him ; he was being borne 
along at a mighty pace by the swift rower with 
whom his men had vied in vain, and between 
mother and son not a word was spoken. His 
heart was too full for speech ; she was trying 
to understand herself, and her rapid, passionate 
impulses. 

Poor Beatrice ! Something was wanting in 
her nature — a balance, a coimterpoise. Through 
her life she had been trying to curb herself. 
The self was too strong for her reason or will. 

They stopped, after what seemed to Erick a 
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very long time, under the gloomy walls of the 
building he had visited that day. 

Leaping out to the landing, he prepared to 
help out the nun ; but he met with a sudden 
and very unexpected obstruction. A soft, fat 
body was dexterously interposed between him 
and the gondola ; the unctuous tones of a man's 
voice were raised in earnest expostulation. 

'^ How can this be ? A stranger — a man — 
and in your company, madre mia ? What ! 
the noble directress of our chaste community 
take advantage of the dark veil of night to in- 
troduce — " 

But the Abbess was equal to the occasion. 
She broke short the flow of eloquence. 

" This is my house, Pere Joseph. Allow Us 
to pass." 

He threw up his hands. 

" Us ! Give ear, oh, heavens ! " and con- 
tinued to obstruct the way. 

^^ P^TG Joseph," said the nun, gently, " let 
me advise you to attend to your own affairs. 
To-morrow, I will confess my fault, and, doubt- 
less, obtain your absolution ; to-night, I intend 
to carry out my own purpose." 

The priest gave vent to an exclamation of 
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holy horror. " And thus, madame, you can 
pervert the Scriptures, — ^wrest them to yoiu' 
own destruction ; thus you can dare to insult 
the blessed sacraments of the church — ^heresy, 
abomination, witchcraft ! " 

"Shall I cool him in the canal, mother?" 
said Erick, unable, at last, to restrain his im- 
patience. 

"Leave him to me, my son," was the whispered 
answer. " Pere Joseph," and, advancing, the 
Abbess laid her hand on the priest's arm, "this 
is my long-lost son. He is rich — do you hear? 
— rich. He has already promised ten thousand 
lire for our branch-community in Verona. I — '* 
And, putting her lips to his ear, she whispered 
intelligence of some design on her son's purse- 
strings. 

"Your son ! " said the priest, slowly. "Ah! 
this alters the affair. But ten thousand lire ! 
Will he really give this sum ? " 

" Ten," cried Erick, almost at the end of his 
patience, " twenty — thirty, if you like." 

"K / like,'' grinned the priest. ^' Madre 
mia^ you are the witness," he cried. "This man 
has heart. Thirty, remember he offered thirty. 
I hold him to that." 



> 
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Chuckling with delight, P^re Joseph turned 
away. For the material interests of holy 
mother-church, he would wink at even greater 
enormities than this. 

Beatrice and Erick, glad to be rid of his 
importunities, passed under the gloomy portals 
of the convent. It was a strange experience. 
Never, perhaps, since the building had been 
consecrated to the use of the holy sisters, had 
foot of man, other than in priestly orders, 
sounded through those corridors. 

A lamp swung over the porch, which formed 
a vestibule to a long, stone-paved hall. By its 
light, Erick could see a faint smile curling the 
nun's lips. It was in the nature of Beatrice to 
love these startling contradictions. But, look- 
ing up at her son's stately form and dark, hand- 
some face, she shook her head. 

^^ We must be cautious," she whispered. 
'' Take off your shoes, Erick; throw this mantle 
round you, and give no attention to curioua 
glances." 

Silently Erick obeyed her, and they passed 
on, by long corridors, through the empty refec- 
tory, and the chapel, where two or three pale 
nuns were kneeling absorbed in silent prayer. 
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— ^so absorbed, to all appearance, that not even 
by the quiver of an eye-lid, or the stirring of a 
fold of the black, trailing garments, did they 
betray their knowledge of the stranger's pas- 
sage. At last, after what seemed to Erick a 
well-nigh interminable journey, they passed up 
a small, steep staircase, and stood before the 
door of a locked room. Thenhis heart throbbed, 
and his courage well-nigh failed. 

In an impatience that could no longer be 
controlled, he turned the handle of the door. 
The attempt was answered by a cry from 
within ; but the door would not yield to his 
efforts. 

The Abbess held a lamp in her hand. Look- 
ing roimd, he saw a strange light on her face. 

" Mother!" he cried, ^* she is there. I tnow 
her voice. Ethel, my Ethel ! " 

Within there was the sound of a rapid move- 
ment. The yoimg girl had heard; she had 
thrown herself against the door. 

"Erick!" she said, softly, "I am here. I 
am here, my beloved. I am waiting for 
you." 

" Foolish, impatient children ! " The voice 
was the voice of the Abbess; but it had changed. 

VOL. III. s 
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There was, in its tones, a pathetic dignity, that 
both young hearts understood. Ethel drew 
back from the door, and Erick gave up his 
position. 

A key was hanging from the nun's girdle. 

Very slowly, as it seemed to them both, she 
turned it in the lock. A moment more — and 
mother and Abbess were forgotten — ^the long- 
separated, the hearts that at last imderstood, 
the lives that could no more flow apart, were 
together, feeling one another, enjoying the bliss 
of glad re-union. 

Careftilly the Abbess closed the door, and, 
kneeling on a jpne dieu chair, her lamp uplifted 
in her hand, watched them silently. 

With her own hands she had arrayed Ethel for 
the occasion ; and the young girl, in her flowing 
robes of dead-white, the waves of her hair, 
warm and abimdant as that of Titian's Made- 
leine, falling about her fair woman's form, 
drawn back from her face, and crowned with 
a wreath of roses and lilies, looked beautiful as 
one of God's angels. 

With her Erick's mother was content; at 
him she dared not gaze. That look, that 
impassioned tenderness, that absorption of 
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every feeling in the one — ^these were not 
new, alas ! to the woman who had once been 
young. 

Turning from them with a faint sigh, she 
fixed her eyes on the rough, wooden crucifix, 
before which, for three long weeks, poor Ethel 
had bowed, striving to subdue human will and 
passion, to bring all her senses into subjection 
to this mightiest type of human sacrifice. It 
had been in vain. Peace had not come for her 
strong crying. In her solitude she had been 
further than ever from the rest for which her 
spirit longed. 

It was a striking . scene ; the little barely- 
famished room, with its low bed, single wooden 
chair, and high-grated window, beneath which 
could be faintly heard the lapping of the water ; 
flowers in rich profusion, for from far and 
near the Abbess had sought them — proses and 
lilies, and fragrant violets — to adorn her fes- 
tival ; the wooden crucifix and the pale nun ; 
the girl and her lover, not speaking yet, only 
gazing, as if soul would fain touch soul — as if 
now, at last, the divided lives would flow into 
one for ever. 

Then they began to speak — soft, childish 
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nothings, interchanged slowly, to the accom-' 
paniment of glances that said far more than 
words. 

This for about ;half-an-hour, during which 
time the Abbess had never spoken, had not 
even looked in their direction. 

She rose, at last, from her kneeling posture.- 
There was more of the woman and mother in 
her face than before. To her, it may be, in 
the absence of all earthly hope and joy, that 
crucifix, with its tale of sorrow conquered by 
endurance, had spoken more powerfully than 
to the young girl, to whom life, as yet, was so 
unutterably dear. For the first time since her 
girlhood, hatred had passed out from her heart, 
leaving it free for the perception of love, as it 
exists for ever, in the Divine idea of its per- 
fection. With the soft mother-look in her eyes^ 
she advanced to the pair, and, laying her hand 
gently on her son's arm, '^ Erick," she said,. 
" I have kept my word." 

"Mother !" they cried, with one breath, and 
Erick seized her hand, while Ethel, throwing 
her arms round the nun's neck, sobbed out soma 
of her rapture. 

" There, there," said the Abbess, gently 
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freeing herself from their touch, " you belong 
to one another, not to me." 

" Yes, mother," said the young man earnestly, 
" to you. Without you we should never have 
imderstood. If I had met her then, I might 
not have known how dear she was to me, she 
would have feared to show me her love. Mother, 
we owe our joy to you." 

She smiled. '^ Say it once more, Erick. 
Strange, my son, so strange. All my life I 
have rejoiced in human pain, rejoiced because 
life was painful to me, — ^because, for the over- 
flowing love of my nature, I found no resting- 
place in earth or heaven. Feel my hand, look 
into my face. For the first time since he 
made me his bride, so many years ago, — I — 
But tell it to me again, my son." 

Holding her hand, he repeated the same 
words. 

" To me," she said, softly, " your joy to 
me, my Erick." Her mind was wandering; 
Erick's father was before her. " Thank God ! " 
she murmured, '' I shall die happy !" 

The Abbess was suddenly, and not very 
pleasantly, recalled to the sense of her position 
by a knock at the door of the cell. Motioning 
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Erick into hiding, she opened it. A lay-sister 
was outside, with whom she spoke for a few 
moments, then, having shut her out, she turned 
to her children. 

" Our good father again," she said, with a 
faint smile. ^ ^ Erick, my dear, you must leave us. '^ 

"Not without Ethel and you, mother," said 
the yoimg man, earnestly. " What right," he 
continued, " has this miserable driveller to come 
here, laying down the law to you? Leave 
this house at once ; come away with me ; and, 
if he dare obstruct you — " 

The Abbess smiled. "You have a strong 
right arm, my son, I know ; but I dare not use 
it. I will remain here ; for me the end is not 
very far off. For Ethel, your bride — " and 
she looked round affectionately at the girl, who 
still climg to her, — " she must go with you, — I 
have promised; but not to-night. It is too 
late, Erick, and Pere Joseph, who already looks 
upon her as a convert to our faith, is hanging 
about. This you shall do. I will take you 
back now, and try to satisfy him. To-morrow 
morning, very early, you will return with a 
gondola. Pere Joseph does not visit us at such 
xmtimely hours. I, myself, will bring her 
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out to you. Go now, my son. You trust 
me?" 

" Mother, I do. But, about yourself. Will 
you not think of what I have said ? — will you not 
come back with us to England ?" 

She shook her head, and silently threw the 
mantle over him. 

" To-morrow," said he to Ethel, then passed 
once more through the corridors, to where the 
nun's dark gondola and gigantic rower were 
waiting for him outside the building. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



MOTHER AND ABBESS. 



I feel the world 
SinkiDg beneath me — sinking, sinking, sinking ! 
Death knocks ! I go to meet him ! Welcome Death ! 

Very early the next morning, while the moon 
was still silvering the waters with her light, 
when the morning-star, ^'last in the train of 
night," was growing into vivid radiance, before 
the sun had touched tKe fair towers and sculp- 
tured walls of Venice with his earliest ray, a 
crimson-canopied gondola took up its station 
under the dark walls of what had once been a 
palace, but was now a prison. 

The gondola was moored to the landing- 
place, the rowers had been sent away on some 
errand, one yoimg man sat under the canopy ; 
his arms were folded on his breast, his eyes 
were fixed on the heavy gates which separated 
him still from the object of his hope. 
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Alas! and alas! There were many within 
those walls, — hearts old and young, hearts 
blighted for ever, hearts struggling with the 
numbing chill of despair, hearts bleeding and 
torn in the ceaseless eflfort to substitute the un- 
seen for the seen, to satisfy the human craving 
of earth-bom natures with the mystic joys of a 
spiritual sense — many, many, and he had come 
for one. Kneeling and struggling, hoping and 
despairing, they would go on, till kindly death, 
rending the veil of flesh, should unfold to 
them the true light and liberty. One among 
them, the girl who, in her misery and abase- 
ment, had thought to hide herself from life for 
ever, was to be put out once more upon life's 
troubled waters — troubled; but, ah! even in 
their trouble and murky dimness, how infinitely 
clearer and purer than that turgid stream 
which makes its way through the convent 
walls ! 

Erick was a poet. In the silence of that 
summer-morning, his own joy so near that he 
could almost touch it, some of these thoughts 
were working in his mind. His heart was 
going out, with a fervent pity, to these de- 
solated lives; he would fain have healed them 
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all — made them the partakers of his happiness 
and hers. 

Within those walls, meanwhile, two onljr 
were watching. Ethel, who, in her restless, 
joy, had fomid sleep impossible, was kneeling 
by the side of her bed ; her hands were clasped, 
her eyes were fixed on the small patch of 
brightening sky which her window showed. 
Even in her heart she could not formulate the 
words of prayer; but her spirit was singing its 
grateful song, was overflowing in one speech- 
less hymn of praise. 

And, in the little chapel of the convent, 
before the altar, over which hung a marble 
crucifix, an older woman, her lips pale, her 
brow contracted with mortal agony, was bent 
in prayer. 

^' Oh, Saviour ! oh, healer of the world's 
despair!" thus ran her murmured words, "have 
pity ! have pity ! Strength and peace — strength 
to do this work — peace, the last great peace ! 
not happiness, only peace ! God ! Thou art 
merciftd ! Shall it be for ever, this rending and 
striving ? God ! are we not as Thou hast made 
us ? For one sin, wilt Thou, canst Thou, visit 
us for ever ?" 
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To the murmured words silence succeeded, 
and the nun literally writhed in her mortal 
pain. Clasping her hands, she looked up. 
Gaimt and pale, in the glimmering dawn, was^ 
that sculptured face that hung over her. 

" Saviour ! " she cried, '^ crucified ! Holy, 
but merciful — I look to thee. Save ! pity ! At 
last — at last — send rest ! " 

The Kps moved yet, but no soimd came, 
only a white stillness crept over the face of the^ 
Abbess. A few more moments, and slowly, with 
evident difficulty, she rose from her knees, and 
passed out of the chapel to the room where the- 
young girl was telling out, in silence, that other 
prayer. 

Ethel had been watching for a summons.. 
With the touch on the door-handle she sprang^ 
to her feet ; but, when the Abbess came slowly 
in, she started back in sudden fear. So ghastly 
was the face, that the girl felt chilled. Almost 
reproaching herself for her own all-absorbing 
joy, she looked earnestly at the sunken eyes- 
and haggard brow of this woman who had made 
her happiness. 

^'Mother, you are ill. What is it? Can L 
help you ?" 
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The voice that answered was hollow and 
strange. 

"Yes, Ethel, by coming at once. See, girl; 
look at me; I cannot rest till you are gone. 
Take your mantle^^tiss me once, that I may 
oarry away with me the memory of your 
love." 

"Mother!" Ethel grasped her by the dress, 
" I will not go to him without you." 

The Abbess touched her on the cheek. ' ^ Child, 
I am always obeyed. Let me look at you. The 
sun will be bright — I have thought of that-^— 
here is the hat in which you came, my daughter ; 
but leave the hair so ; it is so I love to see it — so 
will I bear away your memory with me. But 
what am I saying ? Ethel, come — in another 
short half-hour the matins-bell will ring." 

There was something deeply pathetic in the 
voice and manner of the nun. EthePs eyes 
filled with tears. 

" Mother," she said, earnestly, " you will 
come?" 

"Did I say I would not?" she answered. 
" Child, you are wasting time." 

She drew the trembling girl out of the cell, 
and shut and locked the door; then, very 
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silently, they trod the passages till they stood 
inside the large doors which opened on to the- 
landing-place. The swinging-lamp was still 
alight ; Ethel stood under it ; and there, with 
a certain command in her voice, the Abbess- 
ordered her to stop. 

"Kneel down my daughter,'^ she said, and 
the yomig girl obeyed, wondering. 

Standing over her, the Abbess perused her 
face for a few moments in utter silence. Then 
she spoke. 

" God in Heaven bless thee, my daughter 1 
Child of light, who has brought light to a dark 
soul, God give thee His light for ever ! " 

Her voice S9,nk into an indistinguishable 
murmur. They were between the inner and 
outer doors. Before the girl could rise to her 
feet, before she could find a voice to answer, 
the outer door was opened, and the inner shut 
and locked. In her white dress and pale love- 
liness, she was kneeling in full sight of that 
lonely watcher outside. 

He leapt to his feet, the morning-light in 
his dark eyes ; he foimd her weeping, for, far 
away, along the corridors, she could hear the 
slow steps of the retreating Abbess. 
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There was confusion in the convent that 
morning. Half-an-hour later, when, at the 
sound of the matins-bell, the nuns came troop- 
ing from their short rest, to usher in the day 
with prayer, they foimd their Abbess extended, 
pale and lifeless, at the foot of the sculptured 
Christ. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

ON THE LIDO. 

Come, betrothed and espoused, 
Earth is rising towards the san. 

And with light and joy aroused 
Meets the love within us one. 

Don thee love thy royal white ; 

Needs no more divine array; 
Fairer than the morning light. 

Rule thou ever with the day. 

It is a trite remark that sorrow and joy go 
hand in hand, but none the less is it true. 
It may be that, in this world, we are incapable 
of bearing perfect joy, — that here it must be 
tempered, lest the weak heart should fail. 

The joy of Ethel and Erick, when he had 
persuaded her to shake off her foreboding about 
the sad looks and prophetic words of the Abbess, 
was as nearly perfect as the joy of human 
beings can be; all the tenderer, perhaps, for 
that tinge of sadness which it held. 
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The gondoKers, very discreet and respectful, 
— they would not have been worthy of the 
name of Italians if they had not been perfectly 
able to sympathize in all that regards the tender 
passion, — had returned to their post, and, in a 
few moments, the convent was left behind, they 
were floating out into the Grand Canal. 

For three weeks Ethel had not felt the breezes 
about her, and at first they took away her 
breath ; she turned very pale, and leaned 
against Erick for support. 

He looked down upon her tenderly, and she 
made an effort to smile. 

" Erick, dear, I do believe I am hungry — 
not very interesting, is it ? — and none of them 
will be up yet." 

^^ Trust yourself to me," he answered, gaily. 
" They must spare you a little longer, EtheL 
For this one day I mean to keep you to myself. 
Shall we be little children for once, dear, and 
pic-nic in the boat ? " 

The red colour spread over her face. 

^^ Nothing could be more delightful," she said. 

A word to one of Erick's men, and he brought 
the boat to shore, landed, and returned, after a 
few moments, laden with dried jfruits and fresh 
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bread, and followed by a woman with a pitcher 
of new milk. 

The woman was as sympathetic as the men 
had been. ^^ Drink then, la hellaf" she said; 
and, drawing a china mug from under her 
apron, she filled it, and put it herself to the lips 
of the girl, who was now nearly fainting. 

But the fresh milk revived her. She looked 
up smiling into the face of the comely Italian 
matron, who testified to her delight by a series 
of rapturous nods and winks to the gondoliers, 
then round on the morning light which began 
now to creep over the waters, and to float, in a 
dim, silvery haze, far away, where the canal 
opened out on the- shining, liquid fields that lay 
beyond. 

" Erick," said the young girl, softly, " I am 
too happy. I feel as if my heart would break." 

"Eat," he answered; "eat, my love, and 
your heart will find room for this happiness 
and more." 

He steeped a roll in the milk and offered it 
to her piece by piece. They might have been 
little children in their simplicity; and very 
child-like were the sympathetic lookers-on — 
the two gondoliers, who loved their young 
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master, and would now have gone through fire 
and water for his beautifiil lady, and the kindly 
Italian matron, whose rosy, sunburnt face hid 
a warm and tender heart. 

When the improvised meal was over, and 
they passed from the landing-place, she followed 
them with most energetic blessings. The 
heart-felt words floated out on the still morn- 
ing air, Ethel heard, and the tears filled her 
eyes. 

" Erick," she said, " now, at last, I believe 
in God. • Dear, was it wicked ? I think it 
must have been. All those days of loneliness, 
when I was shut up in that cell, when I believed 
that life was over for me, — that never, never, 
again, in all this world, could I know earthly 
happiness or love, — then, Erick, I found it hope- 
less to try to believe in anything more. All 
beyond this life was a blank. Would it have 
come, do you think? Should I ever have 
believed ? " 

^^ Never," he answered, earnestly; "never. 
My darling," and, wrapping his arm round her, 
he looked down upon her with eyes that seemed 
as if they would have held her, "your nature 
was made to love. You could no more live 
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without affection than the flowers could blossom 
in the darkness." 

" Yes," she said, a little sadly ; '' but, Erick, 
it is not well ; this made my mistake." 

" You made no mistake," he cried, passion- 
ately; "it was my fault — ^mine. I see it all 
now. I should never have left you. It was in 
your nature to seek this, of which, in my stupid 
folly, I had deprived you." 

He would have said more, but she put her 
hand on his lips. 

"Erick," she said, her voice trembling, 
'^donH; I can't bear it." And, as he looked 
down upon her, anxiously, "Tfeel a little weak. 
I think it must be the sudden change, and the 
wonderful things, and the joy. I read a story 
long ago," her voice was low and dreamy, 
" about a young girl whose happiness was long 
of coming, like ours, my beloved; and when 
it came, Erick, it was more than she could bear. 
I feel to-day — ^it is because I am weak, I think 
— that this is almost more than I can bear. I 
could almost wish to take it up to the feet of 
God, and thank Him there — thank Him for 
ever and ever." 

She stopped, and he did not answer. His 
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heart was too full for words. In their happi-- 
ness there was, at the moment, a kind of awe. 

"You know what I mean, Erick," sh& 
continued, softly ; " it is too great for earth. 
Nothing should come after." 

He stooped over her. "Darling, you are 
weak, or you would not have these gloomy 
ideas. Look up, Ethel, look out; there are 
bright colours in the east. In a moment they 
will fade and pass, but after come the glory of 
sunlight and the full glad day. My love, this 
is only the dawn of our happiness, we have the 
long day before us.'' 

An almost imperceptible shudder passed 
through the girl's frame; but she only said, 
" God grant it." Then, as if to pass from a 
thought that oppressed her, "But where are 
we going, Erick?" 

" You shall decide. We have all the hours 
of the morning before us." 

"Do they know I am safe — ^Aimt Ellen, I 
mean, and Blanche ?" 

^ ' And Miss Clifford ? " he said, smiling. ^ ^ You 
did not know your best friend was here? Yes, 
they know all about you." 

"Gertrude Clifford!" replied the young^ 
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girl ; " Gertrude in Venice ! How can it 
be?" 

^' She travelled here with ns ; to see Venice, 
she said; but I believe to help Aunt Ellen, 
and — " He stopped, and Ethel looked down, 
blushing. 

^' Erick," she said presently, very shyly, 
^' did Gertrude Clifford say, — ^tell you, I 
mean — ? " 

^' Nothing that I did not know and feel 
already, dear ; but the next confession must be 
made to some one else." 

"Erick!" and, blushing, she tried to draw 
her hands away. 

'^ Ethel! "—he held them fast— ^Hell me," 
he whispered very low. " It was true, then — 
now — always ?" 

^^Erick, you know?" 

^' I know, but say it." 

^' What am I to say?" 

She looked up shyly, but, suddenly, all her 
girlish reserve seemed to pass. 

^' Erick, it cannot be wrong to say it, for you 
are mine — all mine. I love you; I have always 
loved you. From the moment when I first 
saw you, standing before me in the light, the 
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grandest, most beautiful being my eyes had 
ever seen, to now, when all my troubles seem 
over, — swept away in the great tide of joy, — 
it has been the same. Erick, we may be 
parted again, — God only knows what is before 
us, for this life is very strange, and sometimes, 
most times, I think, very sad. This is why I 
tell you. I would have you know, always 
know. But, indeed," and she smiled faintly^ 
^' I am as helpless as a little child to-day. The 
words will come, I cannot keep them back." 

He smiled. " Do you wish to keep them 
back? Ethel,'' and his face looked earnest, 
''why has God been so good to me? Why 
am I, of all others, chosen out to be crowned 
with this priceless crown ?" 

She did not answer; but her lips parted, 
her eyes gleamed, her pale, sweet face looked 
almost glorified. 

They were on the wide lagoon ; before them 
was the long bank of the Lido, behind were the 
towers of Venice. 

''Once more," said Ethel, smiling, "where 
are you taking me, Erick?" 

" It is for you to order, my queen," he said^ 
very softly. " We are at your service." 
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He was sitting beside her, looking at her 
with speechless content, his hand just touching 
the waves of hair that swept the crimson 
cushions, an absolute satisfaction and rest in 
his attitude. 

And the air, the soft movement, the delight 
in his face, seemed to brace the young girl's 
nerves, to bring back to her sorely-tried spirit 
youth's glad elasticity. 

She laughed. "And if I were to order — if 
I were really a queen — I should say, go on 
like this for hours, and days, and weeks, until 
that silvery mist opened out, and that bank of 
clouds dissolved, and we found ourselves in 
the imknown country, of which I used to dream 
when I was a child, where the world ends and 
the sky begins." 

"Where the colours of sunset are mixed," 
continued Erick, gravely; "where the little, 
new-born moon comes to life, and the red sun 
is received at the end of his travels." 

" It feels like a fairy-tale to-day," said the 
young girl, gaily ; " but we must try to talk 
sense. In real earnest, then, shall we be landed 
on the Lido ? We can take a little stroll toge- 
ther by the sea, and then return to them all." 
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The order was given to the gondoKers, and, 
after a few more moments, they landed, crossed 
the dusty road, which leads from the lagoon to 
the sea, and were soon pacing the yellow sands. 
It was an absolute solitude, not a sound but 
the sighing of the wind and sobbing of the sea ; 
no sail in sight, the houses on the island few 
and far between. 

The lovers did not much disturb the silence 
at first. There was a strangeness in their 
position. Both foimd it difficult to imderstand 
and realize. 

But gradually, as they became accustomed 
one to the other, and to the new and beautiful 
change which had brought them together, the 
strangeness passed. Confessions were inter- 
changed ; the long, long story of their lives 
— ^while fate and their own faithless hearts 
had divided them — ^was given ; vows, the old 
lovers' vows, so plentifully made, so often 
broken, were lingeringly breathed out; they 
were happy, like little children, in their simple 
gladness. 

Thus the hours of the day passed by. At 
noon-tide came hunger, and, with the bread 
and dried fruits, they improvised another little 
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meal by the sea-shore. When they were tired 
of talking of themselves, they talked of others, 
— of the sad poet, who, heart-sick and solitary, 
had often trod this strand ; of the wonderftd 
men who had founded their republic in the 
sea, and the wonderful men who had defended 
not only their republic, but Europe, from the 
barbarous Turk. 

Free from the terrible anxiety which had 
absorbed him, Erick returned once more to 
his old dream of greatness. He told this sym- 
pathizing listener, his little friend of the long 
ago, about that stately romance, which her 
image and Robert's tale had so strangely in- 
terrupted. 

The day was far advanced before Ethel, who 
had begun to reproach herself for her neglect 
of the other loves and affections in her life, 
could persuade him to return to Venice. But, 
at last, she gained her point. Once more they 
took their places in the gondola, and were soon 
leaving the green shores of the Lido far behind 
them in the distance. 

The bright summer-day was closed by 
XI somewhat dreary afternoon. The clouds 
gathered and the winds moaned. Ethel had 
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always been sensitive to external impressions^ 
and the emotional side of her nature had been* 
severely tried. Some of the gloomy thoughts 
of the morning began to hold her soul. At 
last, without any reason, as it seemed, sha 
burst into tears. 

Erick threw his arm round her. 

" What is it, my darling ? " he asked, very 
earnestly. 

She tried to smile. '^ Only that I am so 
happy," she murmured; '^ so very happy. I 
— can't — ^believe it yet." 

" Foolish child," he answered, softly; they 
were very near the entrance to the Grand Canal. 
" We shall soon see Aunt Ellen now, and 
Blanche. I have been wrong ; I fear this has 
been too much for you." 

She did not seem to have heard his words. 
Looking up, she saw the church of Santa Maria 
della Salute on her right. Its door was open^ 
and its crimson curtain floated out into the air. 

She pointed to it. " Erick, it reminds me 
we have been thinking too much of ourselves, 
my beloved. Let us go in there together, and 
thank God." 

Then, as he hesitated — he thought she was 
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ill, and felt exceedingly anxious to get her, as 
soon as possible, under the care of his aunt, — 

^^Let me go in," she said, pleadingly, "for 
a few moments." 

He could not refuse her. The gondola was- 
stopped, they landed, and passed together^ 
through the floating curtains, into the dim,, 
unlighted church. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

LIFE OR DEATH? 

We have survived a joy that knows no sorrow, 
And I do feel a mighty calmness creep 
Over my heart. 

I AM alone once more — alone and watching; 
but it is a pleasant watching, and my heart is 
full of thankful joy. 

Erick left a little note for me this morning. 
In it he told me of his happiness, but gave us 
no hope of seeing him before the evening. He 
would only return when their future was as- 
sured, when all that lay between their past 
and their present, all the troubles and mistakes 
that had divided them, should be blotted out 
in mutual forgiveness and love. 

The day has gone by slowly, and now, as 
it closes, I sit here watching for their return. 
Darkness will soon be on us, but I feel not the 
vaguest uneasiness ; lovers are always selfish in 
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their first bliss, and my poor children have 
waited long enough for theirs. 

I pass my time in picturing how they will 
come. I can see them in my mind's eye. The 
gondola, floating with the stream, its crimson 
canopy casting a warm shade on our darling'^ 
face, all aglow, as it will be, with love and hope. 

I think imtil now I never realized how dear 
this girl has been to me ever since that day — 
how long ago it seems! — ^when I determined 
to take the guidance of her life into my hands, 
to do what I could to help her. 

She was a child then, now she is a woman. 
Was it for good that I met her that day ? If 
she had not met me, if I had not taken this 
deep interest in her life, Erick and she might 
never have come together. But what is this ? 
I am sure I know that face. 

Passing out upon the balcony, I lean over 
and look down upon the water. Who is the 
young pale-faced Englishman? His eyes are 
fixed on me. I must know him ; and what a 
wild look in his face ! 

My brain is in a whirl. I begin to ques- 
tion and think, to put this and that toge- 
ther, to piece the floating scraps of memory. 
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My thoughts are broken in upon. Blanche 
comes in, and, throwing her hat upon the table, 
joins me on the balcony. 

" Oh ! Aunt Ellen," she says, '' I wish they 
would come; I feel so restless; and Gertrude 
has gone off with her brother to the station to 
meet some one. By-the-bye though, I wasn't 
to tell you ; but I don't know his name, so it 
<)an scarcely matter much. Aunt Ellen, how 
<;an you be so quiet ? Do tell me of something 
to make the time pass ?" 

I smile. '' I think I am almost as impatient 
as you, Blanche ; but why did you not go with 
Gertrude to the station ?" 

" Because I wanted to watch for Ethel. 
Aunt Ellen, do you think they will come soon ?" 

^^ They can't possibly be much longer," I 
reply, answering my own impatience as much 
:as Blanche's. 

The young girl has taken up her position at 
the extreme end of the balcony facing to the 
lagoon. I am looking towards the Rialto. 

^^ There they are!" she cries, ecstatically. 
'^ Surely that is Erick's gondola. But, no! How 
very stupid ! Dear me ! what can be keeping 
them?" 
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Three or four false alarms does that impatient 
child give me in the course of the next quarter 
of an hour, and, at last, I begin to grow a little 
uneasy. 

^^ Come inside, Blanche," I say, with a 
shiver ; " they will not be here any the sooner 
for our watching." 

She does not answer, she does not seem to 
have heard me ; when she turns, her face is very 
pale, and her lips are trembling. 

^^ The gondola!" she cries; " Erick's gon- 
dola ! and they are not in it, and the men look 
frightened. Aunt Ellen, Aunt Ellen, something 
has happened." 

She has scarcely spoken before the door flies 
open, and one of Erick's gondoliers appears on 
the threshold. His words do not tend to allay 
our confusion. ^^Lasignorina," and ''Lachiesa," 
^^ Dio — Madonna," and '^ Maladetto," are all that 
remain to me of his energetic words. But they 
are enough. I know that something is wrong. 

Seizing a shawl, I throw it roimd my 
shoulders, and rush down, followed by Blanche, 
to the gondola, which is in waiting. 

A few more moments of agonized suspense, 
and, obeying passively the words and gestures 
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of our excited rowers, we find ourselves thrust 
within the doors of the church of Santa Maria 
della Salute. 

There reigns within an ominous silence, which 
presses strangely on agitated nerves. Holding^ 
back my breath in terror, I look out before 
me into the darkness. 

A yoimg girl in a trailing white dress is 
prostrate on the floor, at the entrance to one 
of the chapels ; her head is thrown back, as if 
all power and consciousness had left her, on the 
breast of one who seems only to see her, only 
to be aware of her presence. There is a look 
of concentrated pain on his face, his teeth are 
set firmly together. Blood is staining the white 
dress, is flowing over his knee — ^blood which he 
is trying, but trying in vain, to staunch; 
while, in a corner of the great church, sur- 
rounded, but at a respectful distance, by two 
or three officials, a young man is crouching, 
stupidly chewing his nails. 

This is what I see. It takes long to tell, but in 
one moment it had stamped itself on my brain ; 
as, suddenly, I understand the miserable tragedy. 

" And this is the end — the end of all," I say 
to myself, bitterly. 
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Blanche has rushed past me. She is kneeling 
by Ethel's side, and is calling upon her by 
every tender name. I touch my poor Erick 
on the shoulder. He looks up at me with dull, 
haggard eyes. 

^^They let out the madman!" he says, 
bitterly; "and he has killed her — ^killed her, 
do you hear ? — Skilled her instead of me. Oh ! 
my God ! I — I shall go mad !" 

I can find no words to comfort. 

"Have you sent for a doctor?" I say, 
hoarsely. 

She opens her eyes. It is strange, pitiful, 
to meet that wide-open, steadfast gaze of the 
soul that feels itself passing out from the world 

" No use," says the stricken girl ; "no use. 
Aunt Ellen — ^I — am — dying !" 

We cannot speak. For my own part, I feel 
utterly helpless, and, after a pause, she goes on,-;- 

" Erick — I told you — I was too happy — I 
will take the joy — to Him, dear — ^thank Him 
— always — and you — my beloved — ^you." 

Erick holds one of the pale hands ; Blanche's 
tears are raining over the other. She smiles 
faintly. 

"Blanche — Erick," she murmurs, very low; 
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" not the wound — ^tell poor Robert — dear I was 
wrong then — I loved you — ^too — ^much — not the 
wound — ^but the joy — the joy — ^^ 

We listen and bow our heads, for surely it 
is more than an earthly happiness that irradiates 

the pale, sweet £ace. 

# # # # # 

There are voices outside — steps — ^the cur- 
tains are held back, the afternoon light floods 
the church. Is it a dream ? I thought I heard 
a cheerfiil English voice, — " The foreigner told 
us only the truth. Miss Gertrude ;" and I look 
up, while Erick, laying tenderly on my lap the 
head he had been supporting, leaps to his feet, 
and grasps the new-comer by the arm. 

"God has sent you, Dr. H ; save her, 

and all I ponscss is yours." 

" Life and death are in His hands, yoimg 
man, not mine," says the quiet voice ; to me, 
it is sweeter than music in this dark moment ; 
" but all that professional skill can do — ^AUow 
me, my dear young lady,'' and, putting Blanche 
aside, ho stoops over Ethel. 

A tall elderly man has come into the church. 
With folded arms, ho is looking on, listening. 

" It was he who told us about this,-" whispered 
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Oertrude. ^^ By his advice we came here 
straight £pom the station." 

And now we are all interrogating the doctor s 
face. Is it life or death ? At such moments 
as these, the doctor is like a god ; and we feel 
that about our good English doctor is some- 
thing really divine, when he smiles, — yes, 
actually smiles. 

'^ Dead ! — ^my dear sir, no ; my belief is that 
there is plenty of life here ; but, if I am to cure 
her, you must leave her to me entirely." 

" Yes, yes, doctor." 

^^ But, you understand me, I choose Miss 
Gertrude for her nurse ; no one else shall come 
near her. The girFs nerves have been un- 
strung, her feelings unduly worked upon. Oh ! 
those Jesuits ! if I only had some of them 
here ! " 

I had been puzzling myself in vain to account 
for our good doctor's sudden apparition. His 
vehement adjuration gives me the key. He is 
a Protestant '^ enrage ^'^ proclaimed enemy of 
Roman Catholics in general, Jesuits in par- 
ticular. Gertrude had, doubtless, sent him an 
account of our trouble; he, attributing the 
English girl's disappearance to that foe of 
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English girls, the black-hearted Jesuit, has 
come over, armed with all kinds of powers, to 
face the Jesuit in his den, and deprive him of 
his victim. 

While I am thinking out this explanation of 

the seeming mystery. Dr. H is busy. He 

examines the woimd inflicted on the poor girl's 
shoulder, — she had seen her brother's hand 
uplifted, and had thrown herself in front of 
Erick, — and pronounces it neither deep nor 
dangerous; has skilfully bound it with long 
strips from the soft, white dress, and ordered 
the gondola to be held in readiness. 

Meanwhile poor Robert, now in a state of 
stupor, has been secured. 

Ethel is still unconscious. ^' So much the 
better," says the cheerful doctor. He allows 
Erick to help him in laying her down on the 
cushions of the gondola ; then, letting no one 
attend him but Gertrude, he steps in himself, 
and our darling, like the dead Elaine, in her 
pale beauty, floats away from us on the water. 

For a few moments I stand on the landing- 
place watching them ; but, though our dear 
Ethel is thus imperiously taken away from us, 
' much remains for us to do. Robert, who has 
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been placed in another gondola, is almost 
as helpless as his sister. I look round for 
Blanche. She seems to have remained in the 
church ; but, before I have time to return, its 
crimson curtain is pushed aside, and our little 
Blanche comes out into the warm, evening light. 
'^ Where have you been, child ? " I say, a 
little impatiently. ^^I have been looking for 

you." 

^^I stayed behind to speak to poor L^on,'^ 
answers the young girl. 

"To whom, Blanche?" 

She opens her blue eyes in wonder. "L6on, 
Aunt Ellen, who was so kind to us. I had 
been wondering all this time what had become 
of him ; but whenever I spoke of him before 
Erick he looked so jfrightfully angry that I 
thought it was best to say nothing. When I 
saw him to-day in the church I determined to 
speak to him ; and I am glad I did, for poor 
L6on looked sad — so sad." 

Meanwhile, we have seated ourselves in the 
gondola, with Robert between us. Shuddering^ 
I listen to Blanche's explanations. Mentally I 
determine that so long as we remain in Venice 
fihe shall not be for one moment alone. Had 
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this villain, with his dangerous fascinations^ 
worked also upon her young heart ? 

But her next words set my mind at rest. 

^^ He spoke so strangely, Aunt Ellen." There 
was a tremor in the clear voice ; the girl's eyes 
were full of tears. ^^ And when I put out my 
hand he would scarcely touch it. He was not 
^worthy, he said, of my affection, — ^that I must 
forget him. As if I could forget Leon ! When 
I told him it was impossible, he smiled very 
sadly. He was going away, he said, to his 
father's country ; we should never meet again ; 
and I was to tell Ethel — I can't understand 
what he meant, but I promised to remember 
the words, — ' Tell her,' he said, ^ that she was 
right ; that I will keep her white memory in 
my soul ; that she has done me good ; that 
some day, perhaps, my life will be worthier of 
her gentle interest.' And then. Aunt Ellen, he 
made me go away ; and when I looked back, I 
saw him kneeling, with his face covered, in the 
middle of the church." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Now welcome summer, with thy sunnes soft, 
That hast these winter-weathers overshake ; 
Saint Valentine thou art full high on loft. 
Which driv'st away the longe nighte's blake ; 
Thus singe smalle fowles for thy sake : 
Well have they cause for to gladden oft, 
Since each of them recovered hath his make ; 
Full blissful may they sing when they awake. 

A FEW more words, a very few, and I have 
done, — indeed, my story has been long enough. 
My little rosy-cheeked grandchildren, who have 
been strictly excluded from my rooms at certain 
hours — I have told them I am writing a story 
about mamma which they shall read some day 
— are becoming quite impatient with the length 
of grannie's tale. 

^^ WiU it take a whole day to read ?'' asks the 
little blue-eyed Gertrude. I tell her perhaps 
more, and she opens her eyes in great astonish- 
ment. 
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But, to rctiim to the past. I tremble still 
when I remember those days of our poor Ethel's 
illness. If it had not been for the wisdom 
and experience of her doctor, and the tender 
patience of her nurse, I scarcely think she could 
have recovered. And, meanwhile, in another 
comer of the great hotel, Blanche and I were 
struggling with death and madness, for poor 
Robert's aberration of mind was followed by a 
fever that brought him to the very brink of the 
grave. 

Gradually, very gradually, life returned, and 
then our anxiety was redoubled; but, strange 
to say, the dangerous illusions never came back. 
He had a vague idea of having been angry with 
Ethel for something, and asked earnestly to see 
her, that he might make it up. Of the action 
which had so nearly cost his sister her life he 
had not even the faintest remembrance. 

It was a happy day for us all when Ethel 
and Robert, and Erick and Blanche, with our 
dear Gertrude, pale from her recent watching, 
could meet together in Ethel's room, under the 

superintendence of Dr. H , who carefully 

warded off all exciting topics. Between brother 
and sister a new friendship was inaugurated; 
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they seemed to understand one another at 
last. 

After this we had no drawbacks. We went 
to England together, and, six months later, 
there were two weddings. 

During those days of trouble, our pretty 
white fairy had become so dear to the suscep- 
tible heart of Angus Clifford, that he persuaded 
Mr. Crampton, without much difficulty, to 
accept him as a son-in-law. 

It is scarcely necessary to give the other 
names. In the hearts of the two, who stood 
before the altar that day, there was a speechless 
joy; each was sure of the other's love. 

Shortly after these events, we were all 
startled to hear of another marriage. Mrs. 
Clifford, senior — our pretty Blanche was Mrs. 
Clifford now — had died while we were abroad. 
Mr. Clifford was about to make Miss Gordon 
the mistress of his house. * 

This wedding, too, came off with all neces- 
sary eclat. The new Mrs. Clifford took her 
position well. There are those who say that 
she always looks discontented and miserable; 
but, in these cases, there are generally on dits 
of the kind. I have never seen her look or act 
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unsuitably to the occasion, and I feel sure no 
one has ever heard her complain. 

Mr. Clifford is not so admirably gifted. Once 
or twice, in the recesses of his office, he has 
been known to bewail his fate, and to speak 
with bitter regret of the time when his wife 
was his wife's companion. 



THE END. 
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